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How  Can  Man  Know  God? 

By  John  F.  Walvoord 
1.  The  Quest  to  Know  God 

From  ancient  times  thinking  men  have  searched  for  some 
explanation  of  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  some  key  to 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  life.  The  Bible  records  that  God 
revealed  Himself  to  Adam  and  to  some  of  his  immediate  pos¬ 
terity,  but  as  the  human  race  enlarged  much  of  what  had  been 
revealed  was  forgotten.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  became 
increasingly  ignorant  of  God  and  His  way,  though  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  much  more  was  known  about  God  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race  than  has  been  preserved  in  any  written  form. 
The  Book  of  Job,  recording  the  thoughts  of  Job  and  his  friends 
living  centuries  before  Scripture  was  written,  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  God,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  beginning  of  modem  intellectual  development  and  phil¬ 
osophic  thought  as  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Greeks 
is  theologically  far  below  the  level  of  Job’s  time.  Even  brilliant 
men  among  Greek  philosophers  seem  to  have  little  knowledge 
of  God.  Their  writings,  however,  testify  to  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  ancient  world  as  they 
searched  for  some  explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
their  world. 

The  problems  which  the  Greeks  attempted  to  solve  have 
again  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  modem  mind,  having  discarded  Scripture  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive  voice  and  retired  to  the  somewhat  agnostic  position  that 
the  nature  of  God  cannot  be  known  with  certainty,  has  taken 
a  new  approach.  The  events  of  the  twentieth  century  have 
demonstrated  the  mockery  of  any  explanation  of  life  which  is 
not  centered  in  God.  The  pressures  of  fear  and  uncertainty 
and  the  obvious  shallowness  of  material  prosperity  have  trig¬ 
gered  the  desire  for  an  explanation  of  the  enigma  of  life  itself. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  general 
subject,  “Contemporary  Problems  in  Biblical  Interpretation.” 
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In  a  world  which  has  discovered  so  much  scientifically  and  so 
little  about  God  there  was  demand  for  a  renewed  study  of 
what  man  can  know  about  God.  Though  much  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  world  is  still  agnostic  and  naturalistic,  the  theological 
world  at  least  has  come  up  with  a  new  explanation  of  how  man 
can  know  God. 

That  new  answer,  in  a  word,  is  crisis  theology,  the  idea 
that  man  by  a  supernatural  experience  or  crisis  can  bridge  the 
gap  between  his  finiteness  and  the  infinite  God.  By  this  means 
man  can,  in  effect,  know  God.  The  God  thus  revealed  is  an  in¬ 
finite,  transcendent  God  who  is  sovereign  over  His  creatures. 
Such  a  God  cannot  be  known  by  ordinary  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  God  can  only  be  known  as  He  reveals  Himself.  The  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  on  the  supernatural  character  of  the  divine 
revelation  of  God,  with  its  admission  of  human  finiteness  and 
depravity,  though  bypassing  the  problem  of  Scriptural  author¬ 
ity,  has  created  a  new  orthodoxy,  a  neo-orthodoxy.  Though 
only  a  pseudo  theology  as  compared  to  the  old  orthodoxy,  it 
has  captured  the  modem  mind  more  quickly  than  any  previous 
departure  from  Biblical  Christianity.  Its  elements  are  not  new, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  different  from  any  of  its  ancient  counter¬ 
parts  such  as  mysticism,  intuitive  knowledge,  or  direct  revela¬ 
tion  from  God.  Neo-orthodoxy  has  raised  new  questions  about 
the  nature  of  divine  revelation  as  it  relates  to  the  Bible,  to 
human  experience,  and  the  natural  world. 

II.  Is  God  Revealed  in  Nature? 

There  was  a  certain  legitimacy  in  man’s  ancient  attempt  to 
know  God  on  the  basis  of  the  created  world.  After  all,  that 
which  is  created  should  bear  witness  to  the  character  of  its 
Creator.  Even  the  psalmist  David  bore  testimony  to  this  when 
he  wrote:  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language;  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world’’  (Ps.  19:1-4).  The  physical  heavens  do  declare  the 
infinite  perfections  of  God.  The  magnitude  of  the  mass  and 
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distances  which  characterize  the  starry  world,  the  millions  of 
light  years  which  separate  one  portion  of  the  universe  from 
the  other,  the  obvious  design  and  adaptation  to  purpose,  the 
evident  uniformity  in  many  of  the  physical  laws,  in  a  word 
the  astronomical  world  as  well  as  the  microscopic  world  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  power,  wisdom,  and  personality  of  God. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  debating  the 
difficult  subject  of  how  the  heathen  world  which  has  never 
heard  the  gospel  can  be  justly  condemned  before  God,  states 
that  their  condenmation  is  based  not  on  the  rejection  of  what 
they  have  never  heard  but  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature 
which  they  chose  to  ignore.  Paul  therefore  writes:  “For  the 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hinder  the  truth  in  unright¬ 
eousness;  because  that  which  is  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them;  for  God  manifested  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
everlasting  power  and  divinity ;  that  they  may  be  without  ex¬ 
cuse  :  because  that,  knowing  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God 
neither  gave  thanks ;  but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,  and 
their  senseless  heart  was  darkened”  (Rom.  1:18-21).  The 
heathen  are  without  excuse  because  God’s  everlasting  power 
and  deity  are  clearly  revealed  in  the  things  that  He  has  made. 
Though  they  had  knowledge  in  this  way  of  such  a  God,  they 
did  not  worship  Him  or  give  thanks  to  Him. 

Great  as  is  revelation  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  evident 
that  this  in  itself  has  not  been  sufficient  to  end  man’s  quest 
for  God.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  world  has  not 
sought  God,  but  has  fled  from  Him,  and  for  this  reason  was 
blinded  in  its  ordinary  capacities  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  physical  world.  Paul  in  this  way  explains  why  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence  worship  idols  patterned  after  the  lowest 
beasts.  The  resulting  immorality  and  depravity  are  seen  both 
in  history  and  in  Scripture.  It  is  evident  that  something  more 
was  needed  than  the  revelation  found  in  the  handiwork  of 
God.  In  this  conclusion  the  neo-orthodox  and  orthodox  agree. 
Natural  revelation  is  not  enough. 
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III.  The  Supreme  Revelation  in  the  Written  Scriptures 

It  was  because  of  the  evident  need  for  a  more  explicit  rev¬ 
elation  of  God  than  that  which  was  contained  in  nature  that 
God  used  other  means.  On  occasion  God  in  ages  past  has 
spoken  through  prophets,  visions,  dreams,  and  phenomenal 
appearances.  These,  however,  were  unusual,  limited  by  time 
and  circumstances,  and  could  not  in  themselves  constitute  a 
revelation  such  as  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  entire  race. 

It  is  into  such  a  situation,  according  to  orthodoxy,  that 
God  began  to  give  His  inspired  written  Word.  Though  pro¬ 
duced  through  many  human  authors  and  often  addressed  to  a 
particular  need,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  an  abiding  record 
of  the  revelation  of  God's  will  and  purpose.  No  longer  did  man 
need  to  reason  from  evidence  of  purpose,  design,  wisdom,  and 
power  in  the  physical  world.  Now  God  is  revealed  in  words 
which  men  speak  and  write.  The  written  Word  of  course 
restates  all  that  is  evident  of  God  in  nature,  recording  the 
very  act  of  creation  and  testifying  to  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God.  Many  other  facets  of  divine  revelation,  however,  are 
introduced  which  could  never  have  been  made  clear  through 
the  natural  world. 

For  the  first  time  it  is  clearly  shown  from  the  Scriptures 
that  God  is  a  God  of  righteousness,  a  God  who  is  holy  in  all  His 
purposes  and  works.  It  is  revealed  that  God  is  a  faithful  God 
who  keeps  that  which  He  has  uttered  and  fulfills  every  promise. 
It  is  revealed  that  God  has  a  purpose  for  life,  a  goal  which 
explains  creation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  creation  of  man 
himself.  For  the  first  time  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin 
of  sin  and  the  insuperable  problem  in  the  natural  world  of 
how  a  good  God  could  be  the  Creator  of  a  universe  which  con¬ 
tains  so  much  evil.  Revealed  in  the  Word  of  God  are  the  dis¬ 
tinct  purposes  of  God  for  various  peoples,  lands,  and  genera¬ 
tions. 

Most  important  is  the  revelation  in  the  written  Word  of  a 
divine  plan  of  salvation  by  grace.  God’s  own  Son,  who  in  Him¬ 
self  is  a  revelation  of  God  both  in  His  person  and  works,  pro¬ 
vided  a  salvation  for  all  who  will  put  their  trust  in  Him.  On 
most  of  these  grand  themes  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature 
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can  bear  no  certain  voice  and  only  through  spoken  or  written 
words  could  God  communicate  to  man  that  which  was  in  His 
heart  and  mind  for  those  who  otherwise  would  grope  without 
finding  God's  perfect  plan.  The  startling  contrast  between  a 
devout  student  of  the  Scripture  and  his  knowledge  of  God  as 
compared  to  that  of  an  idol  worshipper  in  the  heathen  world 
untouched  by  the  written  Word  shows  at  once  the  tremendous 
extent  of  the  divine  revelation  in  the  written  Bible. 

The  existence  of  the  written  Word  of  God  would  seem  at 
first  thought  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  man  can  know  God. 
Two  immediate  difficulties  arose,  however.  The  first  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  unbelief.  From  the  beginning  some  have  re¬ 
jected  the  inspired  Word  of  God  and  have  doubted  its  accur¬ 
acy,  its  authority,  and  its  claim  to  being  the  supreme  revela¬ 
tion  of  God.  The  sneer  of  Satan  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  concern¬ 
ing  the  spoken  Word  of  God,  “Yea,  hath  God  said  .  .  .  ?” 
(Gen.  3:1)  has  found  many  echoes  in  human  unbelief.  Once 
the  false  prop  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  was  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  way  was  open  for 
criticism  to  begin  its  whittling  work  on  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and  by  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  destroy  for  its  adherents  any  thought  of  a  final  Word 
of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  Lower  criticism,  or  the  study  of  the 
text  of  Scripture,  though  uncovering  many  problems,  in  the 
last  analysis  was  not  too  damaging  to  orthodox  Christian  the¬ 
ology,  as  even  the  worst  texts  yield  essentially  the  same  doc¬ 
trines  as  the  best.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  however,  in  modem 
liberalism  that  the  battle  for  absolute  inspiration  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Scriptures  is  lost  and  the  question  is  no  longer  subject  to 
debate  by  true  scholars.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have 
refuted  these  attacks  upon  inspiration  is  brushed  aside  with¬ 
out  attempting  an  answer. 

Among  those  still  clinging  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
however,  another  major  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  field  of 
interpretation.  It  is  sadly  true  that  even  those  who  accept 
Scriptural  authority  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  content 
of  the  revelation  of  Scripture.  Principally  by  use  of  the  device 
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of  denying  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture  in  favor  of  an  al¬ 
legorical  or  so-called  spiritual  interpretation,  many  of  the 
plain  teachings  of  Scripture  are  negated.  In  its  worst  form 
this  is  illustrated  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  in  the 
third  century  which  allegorized  all  Scripture.  The  modern 
tendency  is  to  allegorize  only  portions  which  in  their  literal 
rendering  would  yield  doctrine  unacceptable  to  the  interpre¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  case  of  an  amillenarian  dealing  with  prophecies 
of  a  future  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  Though  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  solves  many  of  the  problems,  obviously  interpre¬ 
tation  can  make  the  meaning  of  Scripture  quite  different  than 
its  actual  statement. 

Neo-orthodoxy  has  introduced  another  element  into  the 
picture.  Though  accepting  the  most  extreme  higher  critical 
findings  and  thereby  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
neo-orthodoxy  has  nevertheless  restored  the  Bible  to  the  role 
of  being  a  principal  channel  of  revelation,  i.e.,  that  through 
which  God  speaks.  The  Scripture  is  not  authoritative  in  itself, 
but  in  neo-orthodoxy  authority  is  attributed  to  the  experience 
of  the  interpreter,  that  is,  the  truth  is  revealed  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  through  the  means  of  the  written  Word.  While  filling  to 
some  extent  the  vacuum  created  by  denial  of  inspiration,  it 
transfers  authority  from  the  Scripture  to  an  experience  of 
revelation  which  is  almost  completely  subjective,  not  guided 
by  norms  or  even  qualified  by  rational  examination.  The 
authority  of  the  experience  is  allowed  to  rest  on  its  own  self- 
evident  character.  From  the  standpoint  of  orthodoxy,  this 
point  of  view  is  little  removed  from  the  situation  before  the 
Bible  itself  was  written.  Neo-orthodoxy  is  based  on  a  spurious 
claim  to  authoritative  immediate  revelation  of  God,  which 
actually  is  a  substitute  for  the  written  Word. 

IV.  Barriers  to  Understanding  the  Bible 

Though  the  extensive  and  detailed  revelation  given  in  the 
Scriptures  would  seem  to  be  a  completely  adequate  answer  to 
man’s  quest  to  know  God  for  those  who  accept  inspiration,  it 
obviously  has  not  brought  light  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
world’s  population  even  though  the  Bible  has  been  printed  and 
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distributed  on  a  scale  never  achieved  by  any  other  literature. 
Readers  of  Scripture  first  of  all  become  aware  of  the  language 
barrier,  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  He¬ 
brew  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  The  necessity  of  trans¬ 
lation  into  their  given  language  interposes  to  some  extent  the 
human  hand  of  the  translators  and  gives  rise  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  precise  thought  has  been  reproduced.  The 
background  of  a  given  portion  of  Scripture  as  provided  in  the 
customs  of  the  people  and  the  geography  of  the  land  are  often 
quite  strange  to  the  reader,  and,  unless  he  is  instructed  by 
information  gained  from  other  sources,  the  Scripture  in  itself 
is  not  clear. 

Often  a  given  Scripture  has  a  historical  and  Biblical  set¬ 
ting  which  is  unknown  to  the  reader,  and,  until  he  becomes  a 
thorough  student  of  the  entire  context,  a  particular  Scripture 
might  communicate  little  to  him  by  way  of  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lot  of  a  novice  stumbling 
through  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  or  trying  to  read  Ecclesiastes  or 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  visions  of  Zechariah  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  given  to  John  on  Patmos  do  not  easily  engage  the  modern 
mind  and  transmit  the  intended  sense. 

These  obvious  barriers  are  made  insuperable  when  it  is 
realized  that  natural  man,  untouched  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
without  any  God-given  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
is  unable  to  arrive  at  the  true  sense  even  with  determined 
application  and  research  on  a  high  scholarly  level.  As  Paul 
expressed  it  succinctly:  “The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ; 
and  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  judged” 
(1  Cor.  2:14).  The  Scriptures  are  an  unsolvable  enigma  to  the 
natural  man  attempting  to  find  the  true  God.  Obviously  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  human  heart 
to  know  God  than  either  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  or 
the  written  Word  of  God  itself. 

V.  The  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Just  as  God  provided  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Savior  of  men  through  His  work  on  the  cross  and  thereby 
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made  it  possible  for  a  righteous  and  holy  God  to  manifest  His 
love  and  forgiveness  to  the  sinner,  so  in  the  human  situation 
where  man  could  not  know  God  by  his  best  efforts  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  one  to  open  his  eyes  and  make  him  understand  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  provision  of  God  of  course  is 
not  an  isolated  or  unrelated  aspect  of  God’s  divine  purpose, 
but  it  is  part  of  the  gracious  plan  of  God  by  which  sinners 
estranged  from  God  and  ignorant  of  His  person  and  works 
could  come  to  know  Him  in  a  wonderful  intimacy  which  an¬ 
ticipates  the  eternal  fellowship  of  the  soul  with  God.  The 
qualifications  for  entering  into  such  a  relationship  are  made 
clear  in  Scripture.  Those  who  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  Savior  and  recognize  Him  as  their  Lord  and  their  God 
are  made  new  creatures  in  Christ.  They  are  given  eternal  life, 
joined  to  the  large  company  of  those  who  share  eternal  life 
with  them,  and  are  given  the  personal  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  who  makes  their  bodies  His  temple  and  by  His 
presence  constitutes  the  seal  of  God  which  assures  them 
eternal  redemption.  As  physical  life  is  necessary  for  ordinary 
human  consciousness  and  capacity  to  see  and  know,  so  eternal 
life  opens  a  new  vista,  a  new  capacity  to  know  God  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  divine  revelation.  Those  who  were  blind  now  see.  Those 
who  were  dead  are  now  alive.  Those  who  considered  the  gospel 
foolishness,  now  find  it  the  power  of  God. 

In  a  profound  passage  in  1  Corinthians  2,  the  Apostle  Paul 
unfolds  this  tremendous  work  of  God.  The  truth  of  God  which 
has  been  hidden,  which  was  unknown  by  even  the  great  men 
of  this  world  who  in  ignorance  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  is 
now  revealed.  As  Paul  states  it :  “But  as  it  is  written,  things 
which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  entered  not 
into  the  heart  of  man,  whatsoever  things  God  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.  But  unto  us  God  revealed  them  through 
the  Spirit’’  (1  Cor.  2:9-10).  Here  is  an  epistemology  that 
transcends  the  human  senses.  God  is  known  by  a  process  that 
does  not  involve  the  eye  or  the  ear,  nor  does  it  originate  in  the 
heart,  or  human  consciousness.  Here  is  a  frontal  denial  of  em¬ 
piricism,  the  idea  that  all  knowledge  comes  through  the  senses. 
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Knowledge  comes  through  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God. 

He  goes  on  to  explain :  “We  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  from  God ;  that  we  might  know 
the  things  that  were  freely  given  to  us  of  God”  (1  Cor.  2:12). 
The  new  revelation  is  contained  and  transmitted  “not  in  words 
which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teacheth” 
(1  Cor.  2:13).  Though  Paul  and  the  apostles  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
perienced  direct  revelation  from  God,  the  norm  of  experience 
for  the  ordinary  Christian  is  given,  namely,  revelation  through 
the  “words  ”  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.e.,  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves.  The  Hoy  Spirit  makes  known  the  truth  of  God  to  the 
child  of  God  through  the  written  Word. 

The  full  experience  of  this,  however,  according  to  Paul 
is  dependent  upon  the  believer  being  “spiritual.”  The  Corin¬ 
thian  Christians  did  not  qualify  and  Paul  calls  them  “carnal” 
(1  Cor.  3:1).  It  is  evident  then  that  even  the  tremendous  work 
of  God  in  salvation  and  making  the  individual  believer  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  in  itself  enough  so  that  every 
believer  will  understand  the  Word  of  God. 

VI.  The  Transformed  Mind 

The  classic  utterance  of  Paul  in  the  inspired  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  chapter  12,  verses  one  and  two,  answers  the  question 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  intelligent  and  Spirit-directed 
interpreter  of  Scripture.  In  this  familiar  passage  Paul  be¬ 
seeches  the  Christian  brethren  at  Rome:  “Present  your  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spir¬ 
itual  service.  And  be  not  fashioned  according  to  this  w'orld: 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that 
ye  may  prove  w'hat  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
will  of  God.”  It  is  understood  from  this  utterance  that  the 
revelation  of  God  both  in  nature  and  in  the  written  Scriptures 
and  the  provision  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  the  individual  be¬ 
liever  are  all  to  no  avail  in  transmitting  to  his  mind  that 
which  God  would  have  him  to  know  about  Himself.  In  order 
to  enter  in  and  comprehend  the  intimate  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,  it  is  necessary  for  the  believer  to  pre- 
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sent  or  yield  his  entire  life  to  the  Lord.  In  this  act,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  will  be  delivered  from  conformity  to  a  wicked  and 
ignorant  world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  delivered  from 
the  depraved  mind  by  being  transformed  by  the  power  of  God 
and  renewed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mind  can  contemplate 
and  recognize  that  which  is  “the  good  and  acceptable  and  per¬ 
fect  will  of  God.” 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  man  can  know  God 
is  therefore  embodied  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Man  can 
know  something  of  God  from  nature,  namely.  His  power,  His 
wisdom,  and  His  personality.  From  the  written  Scriptures 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Christ  can  find  in  God  One  who 
is  their  Savior,  who  though  He  is  righteous,  sovereign,  and 
almighty  can  nevertheless  manifest  His  love  and  grace  to 
those  who  will  accept  the  person  and  work  of  His  blessed 
Son.  A  deeper  understanding,  however,  of  God,  His  plans  and 
purposes.  His  revelation  of  Himself,  and  His  perfect  will  can 
only  be  known  through  the  ultimate  step  of  complete  dedica¬ 
tion  in  which  the  transforming  work  of  grace  achieves  its 
goal  and  brings  to  the  ultimate  limits  the  experience  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  such  as  is  within  man’s  capacity  in  this 
present  world. 

That  there  is  a  contemporary  revelation  of  God  in  human 
experience,  orthodoxy  will  affirm  as  well  as  neo-orthodoxy. 
The  true  doctrine,  however,  is  not  a  divine  revelation  which 
is  something  more  than  the  written  Word,  but  is  rather  a 
divine  illumination,  a  divinely  given  insight  into  that  truth 
which  was  in  the  written  Word  from  the  time  it  was  inscribed. 
The  process,  although  supernatural,  is  subject  to  the  test  of 
harmony  with  the  entire  Bible  rightly  interpreted.  New  appli¬ 
cations  of  truth  may  be  given  to  a  particular  human  problem. 
God  will  guide  and  direct  His  own  in  their  use  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  truth  thus  embraced,  however,  is  no  greater  in  its 
circumference  than  the  truth  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Man  cannot  truly  know  God 
except  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  written  Word. 


The  Gospel  and  the  Gospels 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison 

Whereas  each  of  the  Gospels  possesses  its  own  individu¬ 
ality,  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  John  presents  such  marked  dis¬ 
similarities  from  the  other  three  that  the  question  arises,  How 
can  there  be  so  much  divergence  in  writings  all  of  which  arose 
within  the  bosom  of  the  early  church  and  concern  themselves 
with  the  same  person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  John  agrees  in  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  his  material  with  the  Synoptics,  and  even 
this  slight  area  of  concord  is  marked  by  less  agreement  in 
language  than  is  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  at  these  points. 
John  seems  to  belong  to  a  different  world. 

The  presence  of  more  than  one  Gospel  record  is  itself  a 
phenomenon  which  requires  explanation.  A  whole  host  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  plagued  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
would  not  have  arisen  at  all  if  the  church  had  released  only 
one  authoritative  Gospel. 

Actually,  there  were  more  than  four  Gospels  in  the  first 
century.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  prologue  that  many  had  attempted 
accounts  of  the  things  fulfilled  among  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
taking  their  inspiration  from  the  tradition  handed  down  by 
eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word. 

The  plurality  of  Gospels  was  presumably  due  to  other 
factors  than  the  desire  of  men  to  write.  As  the  church  grew 
and  spread  abroad,  it  must  have  faced  an  increasing  demand 
for  such  accounts  of  Jesus’  life.  The  apostles  could  not  meet 
this  demand  entirely  by  their  oral  testimony.  Any  local  church 
which  could  lay  claim  to  a  Gospel  as  having  originated  there 
would  naturally  feel  a  partiality  to  that  writing  and  would 
resist  any  suggestion  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation  in  favor 
of  one  which  originated  elsewhere. 

As  unorthodox  movements  arose,  it  was  characteristic  of 
them  to  adopt  one  of  the  four  Gospels  as  their  standard.  The 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  in 
in  Relation  to  the  Synoptics,”  given  November  18-21,  1958,  at  the 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  by  Dr.  Harrison. 
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Ebionites  had  Matthew,  the  Marcionites  Luke.  Some  of  the 
Gnostics  were  partial  to  John.  This  must  have  been  annoying 
to  the  church,  but  a  Gospel  could  not  be  disowned  simply  be¬ 
cause  heretics  were  using  it. 

One  notable  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  diversity 
was  made  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Tatian 
wrote  the  Diatessaron,  making  use  of  the  four  Gospels.  It  is 
not  a  Gospel  harmony,  for  parallel  passages  were  not  put 
side  by  side.  Rather,  it  is  a  continuous  narrative  in  which  one 
Gospel  is  utilized  for  a  time,  then  another.  Some  material  is 
omitted  entirely.  Though  popular  in  Syria,  it  was  not  favored 
by  the  church  leaders  and  was  replaced  by  the  separate 
Gospels.  The  church  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  individual 
Gospels  for  the  sake  of  having  only  one,  for  this  one,  despite 
the  elimination  of  verbal  disagreements  in  the  various  ac¬ 
counts,  left  a  sense  of  inadequacy.  The  church  refused  to  give 
up  its  riches,  even  though  the  riches  were  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassing. 

We  can  safely  say  that  the  church  regarded  the  Gospels 
as  having  a  basic  unity  grounded  in  identity  of  nature.  They 
are  all  testimonies  to  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If 
they  were  biographies  in  the  modern  sense,  their  differences 
might  well  be  cause  for  distress.  But  they  are  not  biographies. 
They  are  Gospels.  We  easily  lose  sight  of  this.  By  speaking  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  of  Mark’s,  and  so  on,  we  unconsciously 
magnify  the  distinctiveness  of  each  document.  But  to  the  early 
church  these  writings  were  virtually  one — the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew  and  others.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  writer 
but  on  the  message.  It  is  Gospel,  the  Gospel.  The  writer  is 
incidental. 

Of  course,  the  diversity  in  content  remained  and  had  to  be 
faced.  The  writer  of  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  dated  around  170, 
after  taking  note  of  the  variations  in  the  Gospel  accounts,  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  faith  of  believers 
because  the  one  sovereign  Spirit  is  at  work  in  them  all.  Per¬ 
haps  the  writer  was  attempting  a  rebuttal  of  Tatian,  whose 
work  appeared  about  the  same  time.  Tatian  might  argue  that 
Gospel  truth  was  imperiled  if  it  were  stated  in  different  ways 
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in  parallel  accounts.  But  here  was  another  viewpoint.  In  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  the  diversity  only  served  to  magnify  the 
centrality  and  glory  of  Christ. 

The  church  may  well  have  felt  that  whatever  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  occasioned  by  various  accounts  with  individual 
peculiarities  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  added 
weight  which  these  diverse  accounts  contributed  to  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  church  concerning  the  basic  facts  of  the 
kerygma,  culminating  in  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 
Variety  of  detail  only  brought  into  sharper  relief  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  central  facts  of  the  ministry  which  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  attested. 

With  this  background,  we  are  in  position  to  examine  our 
l)roblem  more  directly  by  stating  some  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  John  and  the  Synoptics.  Whereas  the  Synoptics  men¬ 
tion  only  one  Passover,  John  has  three  and  possibly  four,  thus 
extending  the  length  of  Jesus’  ministry.  The  Synoptics  locate 
the  ministry  mainly  in  Galilee;  John  places  it  largely  in  Judea. 
Much  significant  material  is  lacking  in  his  account,  such  as 
the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  and  the  Trans¬ 
figuration.  John  the  Baptist  is  not  linked  with  Elijah,  as  is 
done  in  the  Synoptics.  That  connection  seems  to  be  repudiated. 
The  signs  of  Jesus  do  not  avowedly  have  compassion  as  their 
motivation.  Rther,  the  emphasis  falls  on  their  evidential 
value  as  tokens  of  the  divine  person  and  mission  of  Jesus. 
Exorcism  of  demons,  such  a  common  feature  of  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  is  missing  here.  Jesus  prays,  but  not  in  relation 
to  His  own  needs.  The  word  repentance  is  lacking,  and  the 
verb  repent  as  well.  Even  the  word  gospel  is  absent. 

Parables  abound  in  the  Synoptics,  but  in  John  they  do  not 
appear.  The  word  kingdom  occurs  but  twice  in  the  teaching 
(John  3:3,5)  and  once  elsewhere  (18:36).  Discourses  are 
common  to  both  traditions,  but  in  John  they  center  in  the 
person  of  Christ  to  a  degree  hardly  approached  in  the  Syn¬ 
optics.  Instead  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  disciples’ 
awareness  of  the  identity  of  Jesus  portrayed  in  the  other 
Gospels,  we  find  in  John  a  cluster  of  high  testimonies  to  His 
person  in  the  opening  chapter. 
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John  lacks  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  No  place  is  given  to  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  Where¬ 
as  the  Synoptics  make  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  train  of  events  leading  to  Jesus’  death,  John 
does  not  include  this  incident  in  his  report  of  the  closing  week 
(though  he  does  mention  a  cleansing  early  in  the  ministry), 
but  instead  makes  the  raising  of  Lazarus  the  crucial  point  in 
the  Sanhedrin’s  decision  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  an  item  about 
which  the  Synoptics  are  silent.  In  the  judgment  of  many, 
John  dates  the  crucifixion  differently  from  the  Synoptics,  in 
order  to  have  Christ  die  at  the  very  time  the  Passover  was 
being  observed. 

In  view  of  such  differences,  the  question  may  fairly  be 
raised,  whether  John  could  have  had  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
before  him  when  he  wrote,  or  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
them  at  all.  Professor  Goodenough  contended  for  the  position 
that  the  omission  of  crucially  important  materials  from  John 
could  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  ignorance.  If  the  writer 
had  known  about  them,  he  would  surely  have  included  them. 
Since  he  did  not,  he  must  have  written  before  the  Synoptists 
did  their  work.  Gardner-Smith  attacked  the  problem  by  main¬ 
taining  that  the  few  supposed  allusions  in  John  to  Synoptic 
material  do  not  demand  a  knowledge  of  documents  but  likely 
rest  upon  oral  tradition  only.  A  number  of  scholars  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  presentation,  but  sentiment  has  swung  away 
from  it.  Today  the  most  widely  accepted  view  is  that  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  certainly  acquainted  with 
Mark,  less  certainly  with  Luke  and  Matthew.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  recent  commentary  on  John,  C.  K.  Barrett  has 
drawn  up  a  substantial  list  of  items  in  which  the  verbal  co¬ 
incidences  and  the  order  of  occurrence  point  to  literary  de¬ 
pendence  of  John  on  Mark. 

Some  critics,  while  granting  that  there  are  points  of 
literary  contact  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  yet  insist 
that  the  differences  are  so  extensive  and  deep-seated  that  both 
accounts  cannot  be  correct.  B.  W.  Bacon  asserted,  “Both  con¬ 
ceptions  (of  Jesus)  cannot  represent  the  apostolic  story.”'  We 
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hope  to  show  that  such  an  affirmation  is  far  too  pessimistic. 
Before  examining  the  data,  however,  it  is  well  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  this  question:  Assuming  that  John  wrote  last,  what 
was  his  purpose  with  respect  to  the  other  Gospels?  Three  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  worth  consideration. 

The  hrst  is  that  he  hoped  to  supplant  the  Synoptics.  In 
view  of  the  great  divergence  of  John  from  the  accepted  norm, 
this  is  improbable.  J.  A.  Robinson  very  properly  raises  the 
question :  **Ia  it  probable  that  a  writer  who  made  it  his  task, 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  introduce  a  new  conception  of 
Christ,  which  was  radically  different  from  the  Synoptists’ 
conception  of  Him,  would  have  ventured  to  commend  his  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  Church  in  a  narrative  which  bore  so  few  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  narratives  which  were  already  current?”* 
The  substitution  hypothesis  has  been  popular  in  Germany, 
with  Hans  Windisch  as  its  chief  advocate.  But  as  R.  H.  Light- 
foot  has  pointed  out,  the  Synoptics  are  likely  to  have  been  too 
entrenched  to  make  any  attempt  to  supersede  them  success¬ 
fully.* 

English  scholarship  has  been  more  hospitable  to  the  idea 
that  John  wrote  to  supplement  the  Synoptics.  This  notion  was 
prevalent  in  the  early  church.  The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  ground 
for  holding  to  a  longer  ministry  than  the  Synoptics  assert ;  it 
posits  a  wider  ministry  by  including  the  labors  of  our  Lord 
in  Judea;  and  it  presents  a  deeper  ministry  by  concentrating 
on  the  profound  issues  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  antecedent  objection  to  the  supplementation 
hypothesis,  for  this  motive  was  already  operating  in  the  work 
of  the  Synoptists.  For  example,  Matthew  and  Luke  supple¬ 
ment  Mark  by  giving  information  about  the  birth,  infancy, 
and  boyhood  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  is  not  wholly 
acceptable,  for  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  different  orientation 
of  the  material  found  in  John.  In  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
some  other  purpose  than  the  Ailing  out  of  previous  accounts 
must  be  sought  for. 

The  third  position  is  that  John  wrote  not  simply  to  report 


*J.  A.  Robinson,  TAe  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  147. 
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on  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  but  to  interpret  Him.  Not  only  is 
the  tradition  transmitted,  but  in  the  process  it  is  transmuted 
so  as  to  provide  answers  to  the  thoughts  and  questions  of  men 
near  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  Synoptists  had  done  their 
work  and  had  passed  from  the  scene.  Gone,  therefore,  if  it 
ever  really  existed,  was  the  need  of  writing  so  as  to  compete 
with  them  by  covering  much  the  same  ground  and  doing  it  in 
a  slightly  different  way.  The  field  was  open  for  a  fresh  picture 
of  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  based  on  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  also  on  appreciation  of  current  needs. 

Not  a  few  writers  have  claimed  that  John  is  an  attempt  to 
give  a  Hellenized  interpretation  of  Jesus.  But  modern  re¬ 
search,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  has 
turned  up  evidence  that  the  thought  milieu  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  has  striking  similarities  to  that  of  the  Qumran  writ¬ 
ings.  John  has  a  thoroughly  Jewish  and  Palestinian  character, 
which  the  actual  composition  in  remote  Ephesus  could  not 
efface. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  interpretative  element  in 
John?  Long  ago  Clement  of  Alexandria  advanced  the  thought 
that  since  the  other  writers  had  sufficiently  set  forth  the 
external  features  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  John  essayed  to  write 
a  “spiritual”  Gospel.  We  may  add  that  just  as  body  and  spirit 
depend  upon  each  other  and  interact  with  one  another,  a 
“spiritual”  Gospel  need  not,  indeed,  cannot  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  those  which  are  historical  in  a  more  pedestrian 
sense.  In  his  famous  article  on  John's  Gospel  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica,  Baron  von  Hugel  says  of  this  book:  “There 
is  everywhere  the  influence  of  certain  central  ideas,  partly 
identical  with,  but  largely  developments  of,  those  less  reflec¬ 
tively  operative  in  the  Synoptists.” 

Several  forces  seem  to  have  been  at  work  influencing  John 
to  produce  the  type  of  Gospel  he  gave  to  the  church.  One  was 
the  contribution  of  time  and  experience.  We  may  call  it  matu¬ 
ration.  Memory,  reflection,  and  the  incubative  work  of  the 
Spirit  enabled  the  writer  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the 
Lord’s  person  and  mission  and  so  elicit  truth  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  only  dimly,  if  at  all,  in  his  earlier  days. 
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An  apologetic  element  must  be  reckoned  with  also.  Gnos¬ 
ticism  was  flourishing  and  required  refutation.  John's  way 
of  stating  the  incarnation,  '‘And  the  word  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,”  is  almost  certainly  dictated  by  the  desire  to 
counteract  the  docetic  teaching  of  the  Gnostics. 

Perhaps  even  the  progress  of  the  church  had  its  effect  on 
the  choice  of  materials.  Acts  1 :8  outlines  a  program  of  evan¬ 
gelization  which  is  filled  out  by  the  narrative  of  that  book. 
John  tells  us  how  Jesus  Himself  worked  along  these  very  lines, 
providing  a  pattern,  so  to  speak,  for  His  church.  So  we  are 
permitted  to  see  Him  at  work  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and 
even  in  Samaria.  The  Greeks  who  came  seeking  Him  at  the 
close  of  the  ministry  may  be  viewed  as  representatives  of  the 
Gentile  world — the  uttermost  part.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
John  invented  these  items  in  order  to  bring  his  Gospel  into 
line  with  the  course  of  early  church  history,  but  rather  that 
the  course  of  Christian  activity  recalled  these  elements  in  the 
Savior’s  ministry.  In  that  recall  John  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
give  prominence  to  these  very  features. 

The  teaching  of  the  epistles  doubtless  had  a  formative  in¬ 
fluence  also.  By  the  time  John  wrote  there  was  general  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  letters  of  Paul  and  probably  also  with  Hebrews. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Christology  of  Paul  and  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
John,  even  though  the  terminology  seldom  coincides  in  detail. 
The  homogeneity  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  use  of  Son  or 
Son  of  God.  The  word  image  in  the  epistles  conveys  the  same 
impression  as  the  Christological  teaching  of  John,  even  though 
the  word  itself  is  not  found  on  his  pages.  One  may  well  ask 
himself  the  question,  could  John  have  written  anything  else 
than  a  theological  Gospel,  once  the  teaching  of  the  epistles 
had  become  current  in  the  churches?  John  provided  the  nec¬ 
essary  bridge  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  exalted 
Christ  of  God. 

Finally,  though  it  must  be  put  forward  with  reserve,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  John’s  own  experience  on  Patmos  has 
left  its  trace  upon  his  Gospel.  If  we  may  assume  that  he  wrote 
the  Revelation  before  the  Gospel,  a  position  which  is  philo- 
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logically  easier  than  the  reverse,  what  is  to  hinder  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  impressions  he  received  as  the  seer  carried 
over  to  some  extent  and  reproduced  themselves  in  the  Gospel? 
There  are  some  interesting  correspondences  between  Revela¬ 
tion  1-3  and  various  items  in  the  Gospel.  Here  we  find  the  title 
Son  of  God  (2:18).  Three  times  the  glorified  Lord  announces 
Himself  by  means  of  an  *T  am” — the  first  and  the  last,  the 
living  One,  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
book  there  are  many  more,  acting  as  kind  of  antiphony  to 
the  several  ‘T  Am”  pronouncements  of  the  Gospel.  Unusual 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Spirit  in  these  early  chapters  of  the 
Ap>ocalypse,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  emphasis  on  the 
Spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  considerably  exceeding  that 
found  in  the  Synoptics.  The  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
which  is  broached  in  3 :21 — ‘T  sat  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne” — recalls  the  frequency  with  which  the  Son's  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Father  is  stressed  in  the  Gospel.  Finally,  the 
judging  function  of  the  Son,  His  ability  to  evaluate  the  work 
of  the  churches  and  to  penetrate  beneath  the  outward  frame¬ 
work  of  life  to  the  underlying  motives,  accentuates  a  strain  of 
Christological  teaching  which  is  especially  prominent  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

Again,  we  would  warn  against  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  deliberate  carry-over  from  one  writing  to  the  other,  as 
though  John  were  short  of  materials  for  the  composition  of 
his  Gospel  and  so  felt  obliged  to  borrow  from  what  he  had 
penned  in  the  Revelation.  We  mean  rather  than  John’s  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  seer  may  have  served,  perhaps  largely  unconsci¬ 
ously  to  himself,  to  sharpen  in  his  mind  those  features  of  our 
Lord’s  i)erson  and  mission  which  had  been  there  all  the  time 
in  the  earthly  Jesus  but  had  now  moved  into  focus  under  the 
strong  and  vivid  infiuence  of  prophetic  vision.  If  all  this  is 
true,  John,  no  less  than  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  is  telling  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same — ^yesterday, 
and  today,  and  forever. 


The  Concept  of  Faith  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel 

By  Gerald  F.  Hawthorne 

John  has  been  called  “the  Gospel  of  Belief,”*  and  if  the 
number  of  times  one  concept  recurs  in  a  given  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  sufficient  reason  to  determine  its  primary  theme,  this 
book  was  thus  correctly  named.  Some  form  of  the  verb  to 
believe  occurs  nearly  one  hundred  times  within  the  compass 
of  the  Gospel.  Since,  then,  the  idea  of  faith  seems  to  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  thinking  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  it  is  only  natural 
that  some  serious  attention  be  given  to  the  nature  of  this  faith, 
who  all  was  involved  in  it  as  subject  and  object,  what  prompted 
this  faith,  the  levels  at  which  it  operated,  the  results  of  faith, 
etc. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  faith  John  described,  it  is 
significant  to  observe,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  although 
some  form  of  the  verb  Jiioteveiv  (to  believe)  is  used  98  times, 
never  once  does  the  noun  form  for  faith  (niotig)  appear.  In 
addition,  the  present  tense  accounts  for  54  of  these  98  occur¬ 
rences,  and  the  imperfect  tense  for  6  more.  In  others  words, 
the  linear  concept  of  action  expressed  in  these  two  tenses  ac¬ 
counts  for  60  of  the  98  times  the  verb  appears  in  John,  Then 
too,  fro  mamong  the  5  moods  that  are  employed  in  this  Gospel 
the  participle  is  used  21  times,  exceeded  in  frequency  only 
by  the  indicative. 

These  data  could  be  instructive.  Do  they  not  imply  on  the 
very  surface  that  there  is  a  dynamic  quality  to  John’s  concept 
of  faith  that  could  never  be  adequately  expressed  by  a  noun, 
and  could  be  best  set  forth  only  by  those  tenses  of  linear  ac¬ 
tion?  Is  there  not  here  a  hint,  at  least,  that  faith  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  merely  an  event  (past)  but  as  a  continuing 
attitude  throughout  life? 

The  constructions  employed  in  this  Gospel  reveal  additional 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  faith.  As  would  be  ex- 


From  M.  C.  Tenney’s  book  by  that  name,  John  the  Gospel  of  Belief. 
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pected,  jtioTEV€iv  with  the  dative  occurs  several  times.  This  is 
the  common  classical  construction  and  during  classical  times 
had  two  meanings:  (1)  trtLst,  believe,  put  faith  in,  rely  on  a 
a  person  or  thing;  and  (2)  entrust  something  to  another.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ideas  of  “believe”  and  “believe  in”  were 
run  together  in  classical  times  with  no  care  at  all  being  taken 
to  distinguish  between  these  concepts. 

This  same  construction  (jtiorevEiv  with  the  dative)  predomi¬ 
nated  in  the  LXX  as  well,  though  there  was  the  introduction  of 
a  few  prepositions.*  There  was  not  here  either  any  grand  and 
careful  attempt  to  distinguish,  at  least  as  far  as  construction 
is  concerned,  between  “believe”  and  “believe  in.”  IIioteveiv 
with  the  dative  is  used  in  the  LXX  even  when  the  Hebrew 
employs  a  before  the  object  of  faith  (cf.  Ex.  14:31). 

In  the  New  Testament  literature,  however,  things  are 
vastly  different.  From  this  group  of  writings  Professor  Moul¬ 
ton  cites  98  uses  of  tiioteveiv  that  are  not  absolute,  and  that 
do  not  mean  “entrust.”  Thirty-nine  of  these  are  with  the 
dative,  but  all  the  rest  employ  a  preposition  of  some  kind  or 
another  (eI;  with  the  accusative,  45  times ;  l:ii  with  the  dative, 
6  times;  Ixi  with  the  accusative,  7  times;  and  ev  with  the 
dative,  1  time).* 

To  return  now  to  the  Fourth  Gospel:  John  uses  jtioteveiv 
with  the  dative  18  times.  Whatever  meaning  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  other  constructions  used  with  jhoteveiv  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  jhoteveiv  with  the  dative  in  John  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  “to  believe,”  or  “to  put  confidence  in”  what  some  one 
has  to  say,  “to  give  credence  to,”  “to  accept  as  true”  what  one 
discloses.  For  example,  Jesus  said  to  His  critics:  “If  you  do 
not  believe  the  writings  (toig  YQ“^f^«oiv)  of  that  one  [Moses], 
how  will  you  believe  my  words  (xot;  Ifiolg  Xoyoig),”  that  is,  “if 
you  don’t  believe  what  Moses  had  to  say,  how  will  you  believe 

’Cf.  Ps.  77  (78)  :22,  IrilOTEVOav  T(p  OE(p-lv  here  equal  to  the  Hebrew 
3;  cf.  also  Wisdom  12:2,  tva  •  •  •  niOTEVOCDOlV  Ixl  OE- 
’J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  68. 
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what  I  have  to  say?”  (5:47;  Cf.  2:22,  4:21;  6:30,  etc.).* 

The  favorite  Johannine  construction,  however,  is  jiiotEveiv 
eI;  followed  by  the  accusative.  This  expression  can  be  said  to 
be  original  with  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  an  important 
construction  for  their  message.  It  is  used  by  them  45  times. 
There  is  no  similar  example  in  the  LXX,  unless  one  would 
consider  the  sentence  in  Ecclesiasticus  38:31  as  parallel: 
:idvtE5  aCxoi  eig  a^a>v  ivE:iioT£uoav,  and  C.  H.  Dodd  adds 

that  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  no  parallel 
to  nioTEveiv  sig  in  profane  Greek  either.* 

The  astonishing  thing,  however,  is  that  this  new  and 
original  construction  is  monopolized  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 
Out  of  the  45  New  Testament  examples,  John  accounts  for  36 
of  them.  He  seems  to  be  struggling  with  a  new  concept  of  or 
a  new  dimension  of  faith.  That  he  intends  the  reader  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  jtioTEVEiv  with  the  dative  can  be  deduced  clearly 
from  John  14:11-12.  There,  Jesus  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Believe 

*There  are  two  possible  exceptions  to  this  generalization:  5:24  and  8:30-31, 
where  at  first  glance  jiiOTEUElV  and  the  dative  seem  to  mean  more  than 
"to  believe”  what  one  has  to  say.  There  is  more  the  idea  of  'believe  in.” 
In  5 :24  Jesus  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The  one  who  hears  my  word  and 
believes  [in]  the  one  who  sent  me  has  eternal  life.”  In  spite  of  almost 
certain  objection  to  it,  I  would  offer  this  suggestion  as  a  possible  solution: 
take  the  6  dxOVCOV  TOV  loyOV  HOV  as  equivalent  to  the  Johannine 
expression  6  JtlOTEVElV  Eig  ^^E  and  the  6  JllOTEUWV  TW  riElitiHlVTl  — 
the  verb  with  the  dative  —  as  retaining  the  customary  meaning  suggested 
above  for  this  construction,  that  is,  “to  give  credence  to.”  Here,  then,  is 
what  results:  The  one  who  hears  my  word,  and  gives  credence  to  the 
statements  the  One  who  sent  me  has  made  about  me  (for  example, 
through  John  the  Baptist,  etc.)  he  has  eternal  life.”  The  other  reference 
in  8:30-31  is  more  difficult.  There  the  passage  reads:  “Because  he  said 
these  things,  many  believed  on  Him  (ijiiOTEUOav  Eig  avrtov).  Therefore, 
Jesus  spoke  to  those  Jews  who  had  believed  Him  (xoug  JlEJllOTEl'V.OTag 
aVTO)  Iov8a[ovg)-”  c.  K.  Barret  in  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  (pp.  284-85)  offers  this  explanation:  the  reference  to  the  “many” 
believers  must  be  taken  as  subsequent  to  the  time  and  ministry  of  Jesus, 
and  that  this  anachronistic  statement  ;i6D.Ol  EJllOTEVOav  Elg  at'T6v,  v.  30) 
demanded  a  change  in  construction  since  the  only  believers  in  this  chapter 
are  highly  unsatisfactory.  In  any  case,  J.  H.  Moulton  asserts  that  the 
variation  from  the  previous  jiiOTEVElv  Eig  cannot  be  merely  accidental” 
(Prolegomena,  p.  67). 

*C.  H.  Dodd,  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  183. 
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me  (.^lOTEVETE  noi),  [that  is,  “believe  what  I  have  to  say  when  I 
assert  that  I  am  in  the  Father.”]  But  He  says  in  the  next 
sentence,  “The  one  who  believes  in  me  (niorewov  ins)  will  do 
the  works  which  I  am  doing  and  greater.” 

What  all,  then,  is  packed  into  this  new  expression?  What 
is  the  Evangelist  attempting  to  convey  by  means  of  his  pro¬ 
lific  use  of  this  idiom  unknown  to  or  at  least  unused  by  writers 
prior  to  the  New  Testament  era? 

His  attempt  to  answer  this  question  and  to  put  this  diffi¬ 
cult  concept  into  terms  that  all  can  understand  results  in  many 
and  varied  analogies.  For  example,  the  “believing  into”  kind 
of  faith  is  likened  by  John  to  taking  or  accepting  an  object. 
In  the  context  of  1  ;12  the  Logos  is  described  as  entering  His 
own  creation,  and  as  being  rejected  by  His  own  creatures. 
But  there  is  this  aspect  too :  as  many  as  received  Him,  namely, 
as  many  as  believed  in  His  name,  God  gave  them  the  right  to 
belong  to  His  family.  Thus  “believing  in”  is  equated  with 
receiving,  and  receiving  is  the  opposite  of  rejecting  or  refusing. 

Again  John  likens  “believing  in”  to  “coming  to.”  He  quotes 
Jesus  as  saying:  “I  am  the  bread  of  life.  The  one  who  keeps 
coming  to  me  will  never  hunger,  and  the  one  who  keeps  on 
believing  in  me  will  never  thirst”  (6:35).  This  could  very  well 
be  an  example  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  where  the  exact  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  two  companion  clauses  of  diverse  phrase¬ 
ology.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  “coming  to”  Jesus  in  the  first 
sentence  answers  to  the  “believing  in”  Jesus  of  the  second. 
There  is,  then,  a  hint  here  of  the  real  meaning  of  jiioteveiv  e’h;. 
One  has  to  come  to  Jesus  for  eternal  food  and  drink.  In  other 
words,  one  is  dependent  on  Jesus  for  satisfaction.  There  is  in¬ 
volved  in  “believing  in,”  then,  an  attitude  of  dependency. 

The  crowd  that  had  been  fed  (ch.  6)  wanted  to  know  what 
to  do  to  work  the  works  of  God.  Jesus’  answer  to  that  question 
was  a  momentous  declaration,  and  one  which  throws  yet  more 
light  on  the  meaning  of  thoteveiv  eI;.  He  said,  “This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  you  believe  in  the  one  whom  God  sent”  (6:29). 
Performance,  then,  is  faith.  Believing  in  the  divinely  author¬ 
ized  Apostle  is  the  pious  work.  It  is  that  which  God  demands, 
and  all  that  Gk)d  demands! 
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Again,  there  appears  to  be  more  than  mental  comprehen¬ 
sion  involved  in  this  concept  of  “believing  in.”  Notice  Jesus’ 
statement  in  6 :40 :  “This  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that  every 
one  who  sees  [6  dEwgwv]  the  son,  and  believes  in  him  may  have 
eternal  life.”  This  again,  may  be  merely  another  example  of 
Hebrew  parallelism,  but  it  may  also  be  an  indication  that  the 
“believing  in”  is  a  progression  over  the  mere  understanding 
of  who  the  Son  is.  If  the  latter  interpretation  is  possible,  then 
to  perceive  clearly  the  facts  concerning  the  Son  —  who  He  is, 
where  He  came  from  and  why,  etc.  —  and  merely  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  all  these  statements  regarding  Him  is  to  fall 
short  of  the  will  of  God,  and  so  is  insufficient  to  merit  eternal 
life. 

Again  in  chapter  6,  that  great  chapter  on  the  bread  of  life, 
there  are  two  statements,  which  if  taken  together,  may  help 
in  further  understanding  what  John  had  in  mind  when  he 
talked  about  faith.  One  is  found  in  verse  47 :  Jesus  says,  “The 
one  who  believes*  has  eternal  life”  (?xei  aicoviov).  The 
other  is  in  verse  54  where  again  Jesus  is  speaking  and  says, 
“The  one  who  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood  has  eternal 
life”  (Ixei  alwviov).  Apparently  here  are  two  things 

with  identical  results.  Could  they  not,  then,  be  equal  to  each 
other  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  and  be  merely  two  ways 
of  saying  the  same  thing?  If  so,  we  begin  to  see  how  he  is 
struggling  with  this  great  task  of  putting  an  old  familiar  con¬ 
cept  in  a  new  and  vital  way.  In  other  words,  it  appears  he 
could  be  saying:  “as  one  would  take,  and  eat,  and  drink,  that 
is,  appropriate  and  assimilate,  until  that  which  was  outside 
and  apart  from,  would  become  within  and  part  of,  so  faith  is 
that  which  appropriates  the  person  of  Christ  and  assimi¬ 
lates  Him,  until  He  becomes  the  very  life-principle  of  the  be¬ 
liever.” 

From  14:1  where  Jesus  says  to  His  disciples,  “You  believe 
in  God  [ei;  tov  Oeov],  believe  also  in  me”  (eI?  it  would 

*Some  texts  add  £15 

'This  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  this  sentence  can  be  translated.  There 
is  a  difficulty  here  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  indicative  (niOTEVETE) 
and  the  imperative  (jtlOTEVETE))  for  the  present  tense  both  have  the  same 
form. 
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appear  also  that  “believing  in”  JesiLs  was  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  “believing  in”  God  did  to  the  disciples.  Whatever 
concept  was  bound  up  in  their  thinking  regarding  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Jehovah,  must  now  also  be  transferred  over  to 
their  relationship  with  Jesus. 

In  summarizing,  there  is  this  to  be  said  regarding  the 
nature  of  faith.  Faith  to. John  was  not  static  or  passive,  but 
was  dynamic  and  active,  reaching  out  to  appropriate  and  make 
the  object  of  faith  one’s  own.  There  was  in  it,  too,  an  element 
of  dependency,  a  recognition  of  the  absolute  need  for  the 
object,  with  a  consequent  willingness  to  come  to  that  object. 
It  appears,  also,  to  be  more  than  mere  belief  about  or  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  true  value  of  the  object,  more  than  mental  appre¬ 
hension  of  it.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  definite  concept 
of  committal  to  that  object  —  that  one  step  beyond  perception. 
This  idea  is  further  developed  in  the  preposition  character¬ 
istic  of  John’s  favorite  construction  —  the  preposition  eig.  “It 
would  seem,”  writes  Professor  Moulton,  “as  if  the  substitution 
of  elg  or  ^:ii  for  the  simple  dative  may  have  obtained  currency 
mainly  in  Christian  circles  where  the  importance  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  mere  belief  and  personal  trust  was  keenly  real¬ 
ized”  (Prolegomena,  p.  68).  Faith,  then,  in  its  highest  and 
noblest  sense  was  to  John  a  vital  appropriation  of,  dependency 
upon,  and  committal  to  the  object  of  its  activity.* 

Whom  then  does  John  deem  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  such 

'This  last  idea  is  vividly  described  in  a  most  interesting  paragraph  from 
C.  H.  Dodd’s  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  it  he  discusses  an  expression 
which  is  used  three  times  in  John:  niOTEUeiV  eig  TO  OVOpa  avTOV-  He 
remarks,  “It  is  perhaps  worth  while  recalling  that  gig  x6  OVO(Xa  is 
specially  used  in  primitive  Christianity  of  baptism.  Various  theories  have 
been  held  about  the  meaning  of  baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
most  probable  is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  use  of  ovoua  with  the 
implication  of  ownership  on  the  one  part,  allegiance  on  the  other.  To  be 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ  is  to  take  a  step  by  which  one  passes 
into  absolute  ownership  of  Christ  and  owes  Him  henceforth  allegiance, 
as,  5ovXog  to  his  xvpiog-  Is  it  not  possible  that,  as  baptism  is  always 
closely  associated  with  faith,  the  evangelist  has  applied  directly  to  faith 
a  conception  bound  up  with  baptism?  Thus  moteVElV  eig  t6  OVO^a 
avTOV  would  not  be  simply  to  accept  His  claim,  by  intellectual  assent, 
but  to  acknowledge  that  claim  by  yielding  allegiance”  (p.  184). 
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a  concept,  and  who  are  those  who  express  it?  As  has  already 
been  observed  “faith  in”  or  personal  trust  is  expressed  solely 
by  jiioTEveiv  elg  in  John.*  By  an  examination  of  this  construction 
it  is  clear  that  God  is  considered  a  worthy  object  (14:1).  This 
is  to  be  expected.  But  on  a  par  with  God,  and  an  equal  worthy 
object  of  faith  is  Jesus.  In  fact,  all  of  the  examples  of  jhoteveiv 
el?  in  John  have  Jesus  as  the  object  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  mentioned  above  (14:1).  This,  indeed,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Fourth  Evangelist,  namely  to  get  men  to  put  their  personal 
trust  in  Jesus.  This  was  revolutionary  to  the  Jewish  mind 
trained  by  the  Torah  with  the  great  Shema  as  one  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  themes,  but  it  was  not  unreasonable  as  John  explained  it. 
For  this  Jesus,  although  He  participated  in  human  social  func¬ 
tions,  although  He  could  become  weary  from  a  journey  like 
all  other  human  beings,  and  although  He  became  hungry  and 
thirsty  as  we,  yet  actually  He  was  the  eternal  Logos  made 
flesh  (1:14).  He  was  God  (1:2),  the  Creator  (1:3),  Light 
(1:4),  Life  (1:4),  the  Gift  of  God  (3:16),  Living  Water 
(4:10),  Life-giving  Bread  (6:35),  the  Source  of  Satisfaction 
(7 :37-38),  the  True  and  Living  Way  (14:6),  etc.,  consequently 
a  worthy  object  of  faith. 

As  for  the  subjects  of  believing,  the  disciples  (the  Twelve) 
were  among  the  first  to  start  on  the  road  of  faith  in  Christ. 
Specifically,  Peter  (6:68ff.),  John  (20:8),  Philip  (14:10),  and 
Thomas,  the  doubter  (20:28)  were  mentioned  in  a  faith-rela¬ 
tionship  to  Jesus.  The  Jerusalem  masses  (2:23),  probably 
made  up  of  all  nationalities  and  backgrounds,  also  began  to 
believe.  The  Samaritans  believed,  though  they  were  considered 
by  the  Jews  to  be  religious  outcasts  (4:39-42).  Strangely 
enough,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Samaritans  John  never  once 
mentions  that  the  Jews  (ol  lovftaToi)  as  a  group  believed,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  :tioT£t3eiv  ei;.  Occasionally  he  remarks  that  the 
Jews  believed  Him,  but  the  construction  is  .^lOTevelv  with  the 
dative,  and  the  context  indicates  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind 
of  faith. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  Jews  believed  in  Him,  how¬ 
ever.  Jews  were  among  His  disciples  —  among  the  Twelve. 


See  discussion  in  footnote  4  above. 
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Nathaniel,  “truly  an  Israelite,”  believed  (1:50).  The  blind 
man  was  in  all  probability  a  Jew,  yet  he  believed  (9:38).  In 
fact,  John  specifically  notes  that  even  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Jews  believed  (12:42).  Then  there  was  the  king’s  courtier 
who  believed,  a  man  who  well  may  have  been  a  heathen  (4:53). 
The  subjects  of  faith,  therefore,  reveal  a  cross-section  of 
humanity  —  Jew  and  Gentile,  social  outcast  (the  woman  at 
the  well),  influential,  the  masses,  rich,  poor  and  sick.  In  other 
words,  men  and  women  with  varied  religious,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  backgrounds  put  their  personal  trust  in  Jesus,  and 
pledged  their  allegiance  to  Him. 

Faith  in  Jesus  was  initiated  in  different  ways  and  operated 
at  different  levels.  It  began  in  the  disciples  when  they  saw  the 
miracle  at  Cana  (2:11).  It  was  prompted  in  Nathaniel  when 
he  realized  that  Jesus  had  the  ability  to  know  him  before 
meeting  him,  and  to  read  his  thoughts  from  a  distance  (1:48- 
49).  The  masses  believed  because  they  saw  the  signs  Jesus 
kept  doing  in  Jerusalem  (2:23;  7:31).  Some  on  the  other  hand 
believed  without  seeing  miracles  (20:29).  Others  believed 
because  of  personal  testimony  on  the  part  of  someone  else 
(4:39;  10:42),  and  still  others  believed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
what  Jesus  Himself  had  said  (8:30).  Faith  that  required  a 
miracle  for  initiation  was  not  by  any  means  the  strongest  or 
loftiest,  nor  does  it  call  forth  praise  from  Jesus  (cf.  20:29). 
Yet  the  miracles  recorded  by  John  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
aid  in  faith.  He  calls  them  oq(iEta,  signs,  not  a  wanton  display 
of  the  spectacular,  but  a  careful  manifestation  of  the  glory 
that  was  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  person  of  Christ  —  a  stepping- 
stone,  indeed,  to  a  mature  and  complete  trust  in  Him  as  Savior. 
Then  there  were  those  who  refused  faith  altogether,  even 
though  they  were  constant  witnesses  to  the  miracles  Jesus 
performed  (12:37). 

John  makes  use  of  still  another  construction  with  jiioteveiv 
that  shows,  in  addition,  what  the  believers  in  believed  about 
Jesus.  It  is  jcioTEVEiv  followed  by  oti.  This  construction  intro¬ 
duces  a  noun  clause  that  probably  should  be  put  in  the  same 
classification  with  jiioteveiv  and  the  dative.  Nevertheless,  it  re¬ 
veals  without  question  the  content  of  the  believer’s  faith  re- 
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garding  the  object  of  his  faith,  and  explains  in  fuller  way  why 
men  were  willing  to  commit  themselves  completely  to  Jesus: 
they  believed  that  He  was  the  Holy  One  of  God  (6:29),  that 
He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  One  who  was  to  come 
into  the  world  (11:27;  20:31).  They  believed  that  He  was  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him  (14:10),  that  He  had  come 
out  from  God  (16:27,  30),  and  in  addition  that  He  had  been 
sent  by  God  (17:8).  Convinced  that  these  things  had  their 
fulfillment  in  Jesus,  the  step  of  committal  and  allegiance  to 
Him  was  not  difficult.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
other  logical  movement  for  them  to  have  made. 

There  is  much  said  about  the  consequences  of  believing  in 
Jesus.  These  appear  almost  as  inducements  to  faith:  Believe 
and  you  will  become  children  of  God  (1:12).  Believe,  and  in 
exchange  for  your  faith  you  will  receive  eternal  life  (3:16, 
36;  6:40).  Faith  wards  off  destruction  (3:16),  averts  judgment 
(3:18),  secures  complete  satisfaction  (6:35),  and  gives  assur¬ 
ance  of  resurrection  (6:40).  It  is  that  necessary  prerequisite 
for  being  the  object  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (7:37-39). 
It  protects  one  against  death  (11:25,  26),  banishes  darkness 
and  makes  the  believer  a  son  of  light  (12:36),  permits  him  to 
see  the  glory  of  God  (11 :40),  and  creates  within  him  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  source  of  satisfaction  for  the  help  of  others  (7:37-38). 
But  in  contrast  to  the  results  of  believing  there  is  the  gloomy 
picture  of  the  consequences  of  unbelief  —  judgment  (3:18), 
divine  wrath  (3:36),  darkness  (12:46),  and  in  addition  the 
loss  of  all  those  things  gained  by  faith. 

Before  concluding  this  study  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  verb  jhoteveiv  used  absolutely,  that  is,  .'iioteveiv  without  an 
expressed  object  for  the  act  of  believing.  This  construction 
does  not  seem  to  add  any  new  light  to  the  understanding  of 
the  concept  of  faith  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  there  is  no  clear 
instance,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  where  the  verb  is  100  per  cent 
absolute.  The  object  of  faith  can  be  inferred  from  the  context. 
For  example,  in  1 :7  we  have  this  bit  of  narrative:  “John  came 
to  bear  witness  of  the  light  that  all  might  believe  through 
him.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  John’s  witness  regard¬ 
ing  the  light  was  that  all  men  might  believe  in  the  light.  Again, 
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Jesus  said  to  Martha:  “Did  not  I  say  that  if  you  believe  you 
will  see  the  glory  of  God?”  Believe  what?  The  context  makes 
clear  that  if  Martha  believed  what  Jesus  had  told  her  earlier 
(namely,  “your  brother  will  live  again”),  her  eyes  would  be 
opened  to  see  new  vistas  of  divine  glory** 

In  conclusion,  then  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s  concept  of 
faith  was  revolutionary,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  its  nature 
and  object.  Faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  seems  to  be  the 
heart  of  his  message  —  the  faith  that  sees  beyond  the  material 
barriers  to  fully  apprehend  that  this  oft-weary  traveler  was 
indeed  the  Messiah,  the  Savior  of  the  w’orld.  When  one  grasped 
this  truth,  he  was  caused  to  own  dependency  upon  Jesus,  and 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Him.  John’s  concept  of  faith  knew  no 
religious  or  cultural  or  economic  barriers.  Jesus  as  Source  of 
Satisfaction  was  available  to  those  of  all  classes  who  were 
willing  to  meet  this  one  requirement.  The  faith  of  some  was 
strong  and  virile.  The  faith  of  others  began  in  a  weak  fashion, 
but  grew  stronger  through  the  miracles  which  were  performed 
to  foster  this  growing  belief.  Thus,  the  Evangelist’s  own  words 
become  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper:  “Now  Jesus  did 
many  other  signs  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book ;  but  these  are  written  that  you  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believ¬ 
ing  youm  ya  have  life  in  his  name.”  (RSV). 


"*I  am  making  these  remarks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  noted  scholar  like 
C.  H.  Dodd  sees  at  least  two  examples  of  :tiotevCIV  used  absolutely 
(11:15  and  20:25-29)  with  a  meaning  of  “to  have  faith.”  To  me,  when 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  after  the  death  of  Lazarus,  “Lazarus  is  dead; 
and  for  your  sake  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  there,  so  that  you  may 
believe,”  (11:15,  RSV),  He  was  simply  saying,  “I  am  glad  I  was  not 
there  to  make  him  well,  so  that  now  when  I  raise  him  from  the  dead 
your  faith  in  me  will  be  the  stronger!”  A  similar  explanation  is  also 
fitting  for  Jesus’  remarks  to  Thomas. 


The  Limitations  of  Mysticism 

By  Robert  G.  Collmer 

During  the  twentieth  century  the  prestige  of  mysticism 
has  been  rising  in  the  thought  of  the  western  world.  John 
Dewey,  in  1909,  analyzing  the  influence  of  Darwinism  on 
philosophy,  stated  that  one  effect  of  Darwin’s  theories  had 
been  a  “recrudescence  of  absolutistic  philosophies;  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  type  of  philosophic  knowing  distinct  from  that  of 
the  sciences,  one  which  opens  to  us  another  kind  of  reality 
from  that  to  which  the  sciences  give  access ;  an  appeal  through 
experience  to  something  that  essentially  goes  beyond  experi¬ 
ence.  This  reaction  affects  popular  creeds  and  religious  move¬ 
ments  as  well  as  technical  philosophies.”*  Dewey  prophesied 
that  this  new  trend  would  become  increasingly  powerful. 
What  Dewey  was  describing  is  best  gathered  under  the  tra¬ 
ditional  term  “mysticism.”  A  few  years  before  Dewey  spoke 
on  this  subject,  William  James  delivered  his  famous  1901- 
1902  Gifford  Lectures,  published  as  The  Varieties  of  Religiotis 
Experience,  which  gave  impetus  to  a  tendency  already  exist¬ 
ing  for  the  scientific  study  of  religious  experience,  especially 
the  experience  of  persons  reputed  to  be  mystics.  This  study 
has  led  to  respectful  attention  to  the  mystics,  and  in  some 
circles  adoption  of  the  theories  of  the  mystics.  Dean  William 
Inge  after  World  War  II  said  that  he  was  “greatly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  undoubted  tendency  of  able  and  independent 
thinkers  to  converge  upon  Christianity  of  the  mystical  type 
as  the  only  hope  for  civilization.”*  He  also  offered  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  writers  who  have  analyzed  aspects  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  mysticism,  including  names  like  Evelyn  Underhill, 
Baron  von  Hugel,  Delacroix,  Janet,  Bremond,  Bergson,  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  Starbuck,  Leuba,  Hocking,  Rufus  Jones,  P.  E. 
More,  Pratt,  and  Royce.* 

‘John  Dewey,  “The  Influence  of  Darwinism  on  Philosophy,”  in  American 
Thought:  Civil  War  to  World  War  I,  cd.  Perry  Miller,  p.  224. 

’William  R.  Inge,  Mysticism  in  Religion,  p.  143. 

*Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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Many  other  indications  point  toward  a  revitalization  of 
mysticism.  Evelyn  Underhill,  in  the  preface  to  the  twelfth 
(1930)  edition  of  her  masterpiece.  Mysticism,  observed,  “The 
philosophic  and  theologrical  landscape  .  .  .  with  its  increasing 
emphasis  on  Transcendence,  its  new  friendliness  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Supernatural,  is  becoming  ever  more  favourable 
to  the  metaphysical  claims  of  the  mystics.”*  She  cited  the 
“prompt  welcome”  given  to  the  works  of  Rudolf  Otto  and  Karl 
Barth  as  partial  indications  of  an  altering  intellectual  milieu, 
becoming  willing  to  listen  to  the  mystics.  The  fact  that  within 
twenty  years  twelve  editions  of  Miss  Underhill’s  book  w'ere 
needed  also  speak  for  an  increasing  interest  in  the  vie  inte- 
rieure.  The  appearance  of  the  works  of  Suso,  Tauler,  Eckhart, 
Ruysbroeck,  Hilton,  Teresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross,  George 
Fox,  among  others,  in  carefully  edited  texts  shows  the  re¬ 
spect  for  mystics  held  by  the  scholarly  world.  The  theological 
diary,  with  its  tinge  of  mysticism,  has  been  represented  by 
such  intellectuals  as  Simone  Weil,  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  and  C.  S. 
Lewis.  Many  existentialist  theologians  have  demonstrated  or 
acknowledged  a  kinship  to  mysticism.  It  is  only  in  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Quaker  Elton  Trueblood  asserted,  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  direct  religious  experience,  which  has  “so  long  been 
recognized  in  amateur  theology,  has  become  an  unhesitating 
and  expected  part  of  professional  theology,  stated  boldly 
without  fear  of  misunderstanding.”*  Without  exaggeration, 
therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  the  twentieth  century  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  persistent  increase  of  the  “appeal  through  experience 
to  something  that  essentially  goes  beyond  experience.”  And 
the  pressure  of  physical  and  psychological  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  will  lead  many  more  persons  to  enthrone  a  form  of 
experiental  religion  in  that  seat  once  occupied  by  a  militant 
theological  liberalism  and  rationalism. 

Evangelicals,  who  stress  the  significance  of  the  personal 
relation  to  God,  should  be  aware  of  this  increasing  interest 
in  experiental  religion.  Does  this  rising  interest  in  mysticism 
indicate  an  interest  in  an  approach  to  God  that  should  make 


^Evelyn  Underhill,  Mysticism,  p.  vii. 

*D.  Elton  Trueblood,  The  Knowledge  of  God,  pp.  36-37. 
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the  evangelical  meaning  of  salvation  more  acceptable?  Could 
it  be  said  that  the  great  stream  of  mystics  have  described 
what  conservatives  have  called  the  “personal  commitment  to 
God”?  Or  are  there  limitations  on  mysticism  that  prevent  its 
acceptance  as  a  complete  ally  to  evangelical  theology? 

An  assessment  of  mysticism  and  its  value  to  current  the¬ 
ology,  then,  is  necessary.  But  such  a  task  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  complexity  of  mysticism  as  a 
body  of  beliefs  (witness  the  divergencies  of  definitions  for 
“mysticism”  in  Appendix  A  of  Dean  Inge’s  Christian  Mysti¬ 
cism)  ;  (2)  the  amorphous  shape  of  modern  theology,  its 
glorying  in  the  paradoxical,  the  irrational,  the  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  reason.  However  what  might  be  offered  is  a 
brief  summation  of  the  commendable  features  of  mysticism 
and  a  criticism  of  mysticism  in  relation  to  a  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity — the  resurrection  of  the  body.  These  are,  in 
fact,  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

To  attain  precision  in  our  assessment,  a  typical  Christian 
mystic  should  be  chosen.  E.  Allison  Peers,  whose  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  mysticism  is  as  respected  as  Miss  Underhill’s  or 
Dean  Inge’s,  asserted  that  John  of  the  Cross  (1542-1591)  is 
the  most  outstanding  exponent  of  the  Christian  mystical  tra¬ 
dition.  His  works.  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel,  Dark  Night  of 
the  Soul,  Spiritual  Canticles,  Living  Flame  of  Love,  Peers  con¬ 
tended,  represent  the  “true  Summa  Angelica  of  mystical  the¬ 
ology”*;  therefore  ‘  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  liken  the  place 
taken  by  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  mystical  theology  to  that  of 
St.  Thomas  in  dogmatic.’”  Since  Peers  is  not  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  such  high  esteem  for  a  Counter-Reformation  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  be  attributed  to  religious  chauvinism. 

To  defend  our  concurrence  with  the  opinion  that  John  of 
the  Cross  is  the  typical  Christian  mystic,  representing  Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant,  and  evangelical  branches,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  mysticism  does  not  follow  direct  lines  of  influence  within 
denominations  or  religious  groups.  For  example,  the  anony¬ 
mous  fourteenth-century  Theologia  Germanica  had  such  an  in- 

*The  Complete  Works  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  ed.  E.  Allison  Peers,  I, 
xliii. 

Ubid.,  I,  xlii. 
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fluence  on  Martin  Luther  that  he  caused  the  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1516,  just  a  year  before  his  proclaiming  of  the  ninety- 
five  Theses,  which  heralded  his  disagreement  with  the  Cathol¬ 
icism  from  which  the  Theologia  Germanica  had  sprung.  In 
turn,  the  German  Protestant  Jacob  Boehme  brought  the  non¬ 
juror  William  Law  to  the  pietism  which  fascinated  the  An¬ 
glican  John  Wesley.  Similarly  Madame  Guyon,  who,  though 
imprisoned  by  Catholic  authorities  for  her  fanaticism,  re¬ 
mained  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  Church  and  acted  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Calvanistic  Switzerland,  has  found  a  place  of  re¬ 
spect  in  some  branches  of  conservative  evangelicalism,  as 
proved  by  the  extensive  references  made  to  her  prose  and 
poetry  in  the  writings  of  the  Canadian  “Victorious  Life”  ad¬ 
vocate  L.  E.  Maxwell.  Therefore,  since  there  appear  to  be  no 
qualities  of  mysticism  unique  to  the  various  branches  of 
Christendom,  in  this  article  John  of  the  Cross's  writings  will 
be  considered  typical  of  all  Christian  mysticism. 

Most  Christians  who  have  been  willing  to  listen  to  the 
mystics  admit  that  there  are  commendable  features  in  the 
mystical  approach  to  Christianity.  Mysticism  purposes  to  real¬ 
ize  the  presence  of  the  living  God  in  the  soul  and  in  nature.  To 
attain  this  faith  three  convictions  are  held.  The  first  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  the  essence  of  life  and  of  the  world  is  an  under¬ 
lying  spirituality.  It  takes  seriously  Christ’s  statement,  “Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God”  (Matt.  4:4).  John  of  the 
Cross  put  the  idea  as  follows :  “The  soul  that  would  find  Him 
through  union  of  love  must  go  forth  and  hide  itself  from  all 
created  things  according  to  the  will,  and  enter  within  itself 
in  deepest  recollection,  communing  there  with  God  in  loving 
and  affectionate  fellowship,  esteeming  all  that  is  in  the  world 
as  though  it  were  not.”* 

The  second  conviction  is  that  religion  is  life;  it  is  not  mere 
mental  assent,  not  institutional  affiliation.  Mysticism  main¬ 
tains  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the  eye  can  perceive,  that  man  in 
order  to  know  God  must  partake  of  His  nature,  that  love  is 
the  sure  guide  on  this  upward  path.  Knowing  becomes  for  the 
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mystic  an  intuitive  experience,  not  intellection  alone.  Faith 
may  have  its  historical  basis,  but  its  main  concern  is  for  the 
soul  and  its  personal  relation  to  God.  John  of  the  Cross  ex¬ 
plained:  “God  is  the  agent  of  this  state  [of  contemplation] 
and  the  soul  is  the  recipient ;  for  the  soul  behaves  only  as  one 
that  receives  and  as  one  in  whom  these  things  are  being 
wrought;  and  God  as  One  that  gives  and  acts  as  One  that 
works  these  things  in  the  soul,  giving  it  spiritual  blessings  in 
contemplation,  which  is  Divine  love  and  knowledge  in  one — 
that  is,  a  loving  knowledge.”* 

The  third  conviction  is  that  spiritual  union  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  man  in  this  life.  Inge  asserted  that  the  “belief  that 
the  Word  of  God  becomes  incarnate  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  is  the  very  centre  of  Christian  philosophy.”'*  Mystics  revel 
in  Pauline  expressions  like  “Christ  liveth  in  me”  (Gal.  2:20), 
“to  me  to  live  is  Christ”  (Phil.  1:21),  and  “Christ  may  dwell 
in  your  hearts  by  faith”  (Eph.  3:17).  Union,  marriage,  dying 
into,  absorption — all  words  used  commonly  by  mystics — 
refer  to  that  experience  which  John  of  the  Cross  described 
for  the  soul  ‘in  union  with  God,  forgetting  all  creatures  and 
all  respect  for  ceatures,  being  wrought  wholly  in  God,  and 
glad  in  Him  alone.”"  In  some  mystics  a  fellowship  with  the 
divine  spirit  is  sought  for  the  soul.  For  all  mystics  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  oneness  with  God — a  flight  of  the  alone  to  the 
Alone,  as  Plotinus  put  it — exists. 

The  above  premises  guarantee  respect  for  mysticism.  They 
put  an  end  to  autonomous  man.  They  argue  for  knowledge  of 
God  through  an  experience  that  is  not  mere  tangential  contact, 
but  a  thrust  into  the  presence  and  person  of  God.  They  place 
the  premium  on  knowledge  that  activates  personality. 

However,  in  several  respects  mysticism  does  injustice  to 
th  full  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is 
that  mysticism  treats  slightingly  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Both  the  resurrection  of  Christ’s 
body  and  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  believers — the  two 

Ubid.,  Ill,  68. 

'*WilIiain  R.  Inge,  Personal  idealism  and  Mysticism,  p.  90. 
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resurrections  cannot  be  disassociated  (1  Cor.  15:20) — play  an 
insignificant  part  in  mystical  theology.  The  neglect  of  what 
James  Orr  has  called  a  '* constitutive  part  of  the  Christian 
Gospel”  throws  light  on  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  mysti¬ 
cism  ;  it  also  illustrates  the  misconception  of  God’s  redemptive 
relationship  to  man. 

An  examination  of  the  writings  of  John  of  the  Cross  shows 
this  deletion.  In  the  definitive  edition  of  John’s  writings,  in¬ 
cluding  his  theological  treatises,  poems,  and  letters,  edited  by 
E.  Allison  Peers,  no  mention  of  bodily  resurrection  appears. 
For  an  author  whose  works  show  a  vast  acquaintance  with 
the  entire  Bible  and  whose  practice  in  writing  was  to  con¬ 
centrate  many  parts  of  the  Bible  on  each  phrase  that  he  was 
explicating,  the  omission  is  obvious. 

Where  the  resurrection  is  referred  to,  it  is  viewed  “spir¬ 
itually”  that  is,  not  physically.  For  instance,  John  advised: 
“Become  the  executioners  of  your  own  pleasures,  mortifying 
yourselves  if  perchance  there  is  still  aught  left  in  you  that 
has  yet  to  die  and  that  impedes  the  interior  resurrection  of 
the  spirit.”**  Again,  while  discussing  the  purgation  of  the 
soul  by  God,  John  said:  “As  a  result  of  this  [purgation],  the 
soul  feels  itself  to  be  perishing  and  melting  away,  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  its  miseries,  in  a  cruel  and  spiritual 
death,  even  as  if  it  had  been  swallowed  by  a  beast  and  felt 
itself  being  devoured  in  the  darkness  of  its  belly,  suffering 
such  anguish  as  was  endured  by  Jonas  in  the  belly  of  that 
beast  of  the  sea.  For  in  this  sepulchre  of  dark  death  it  must 
needs  abide  until  the  spiritual  resurrection  which  it  hopes 
for.”*’ 

The  origins  of  mysticism  laid  the  foundation  for  this  dis¬ 
like  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  For  western  mysticism  sprang 
primarily  from  Oriental  and  Greek  sources.  From  the  Orient 
came  the  Gnostic  sects  that  replaced  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac 
mystery-cults  in  the  early  Christian  era.  From  Greece  through 
Alexandria  came  Neoplatonism,  which  in  the  hands  of  Philo 
the  Jew  (20  B.C. — 40  A.D.)  attained  the  status  of  a  religion. 

Ill,  247. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  160-220)  borrowed  the  language  of 
Gnostic  mysteries  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  spiritual  life.  His  great  pupil,  Origen  (c.  183-253),  as 
Adolph  Harnack  observed,  “dealt  Gnosticism  its  death-blow,” 
by  reconciling  the  Christian  faith  with  Greek  philosophy  and 
conceding  Jewish  literalism  to  Gnostic  and  Greek  allegorizing. 
The  influence  of  Neoplatonism  from  Plotinus  (205-  c.  270)  and 
his  pupil.  Porphyry  (233-304),  was  enormous,  especially  as  it 
came  through  Augustine  and  those  strange  mystical  docu¬ 
ments,  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (Pseudo-Dion¬ 
ysius).  In  Gnosticism  and  Neoplotonism  philosophical  dualism 
predominates;  thus  the  body  (and  all  other  things  physical) 
can  never  attain  respect  but  must  always  be  repudiated. 

But  repudiation  of  the  body  is  not  essential  to  Christianity ; 
it  is  an  importation  that  destroys  the  purity  of  New  Testament 
thought.  This  interpretation  was  attested  by  Tertullian  (c. 
160-c.  230),  who,  in  his  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh, 
attacked  the  opposition  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
Gnostic  heresy,  which  springs  from  the  erroneous  view  that 
the  body  is  the  source  of  evil.  The  cogent  reasoning  and  in¬ 
tensive  exegesis  of  the  crucial  fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  guarantee  a  place  for  Tertu  Ilian’s  treatise  as  a  bulwark 
against  all  opposition  to  the  resurrection  from  dualistic  phil¬ 
osophies. 

A  summary  of  Tertullian’s  defense  showfe  that  many  of  the 
tenets  of  mysticism  as  well  as  Gnosticism  are  refuted,  for 
many  of  the  sins  of  Gnosticism  were  reproduced  in  its  off¬ 
spring,  mysticism.  Tertullian  objected  to  the  Gnostics*  “in¬ 
vective  against  the  flesh — against  its  origin,  against  its  sub¬ 
stance,  against  the  casualties  and  the  invariable  end  whij:h 
await  it,”‘*  by  asserting  that  the  body,  no  less  than  the  soul, 
is  the  product  of  God’s  creation ;  that,  though  the  material  out 
of  which  the  body  is  created  is  lowly,  the  body  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  God’s  pattern ;  that  Christ  partook  of  the  human  form 
in  His  incarnation;  that,  in  brief,  “the  flesh,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  minister  and  servant  of  the  soul,  turns  out  to  be 

‘*“On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,”  in  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  ed. 
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also  its  associate  and  co-heir.  And  if  all  this  in  temporal  things, 
why  not  also  in  things  eternal?”'*  He  pointed  out  also  that, 
though  Paul  said  that  “in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing” 
(Rom.  7:18),  "they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  (lod” 
(Rom.  8:8),  *'the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:17), 
nevertheless,  Paul's  objection  was  not  against  the  substance 
of  the  flesh,  but  its  actions.  Here  Tertullian  unwittingly  op¬ 
posed  the  mystics’  literalizing  of  the  word  “body”  in  Paul’s 
writings  while  they  allegorize  the  word  “resurrection.”  Tertul¬ 
lian  furthermore  commented  that,  though  Paul  confessed,  “I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (Gal.  6:17),  he 
forbade  the  body  to  be  profaned  because  it  is  “the  temple  of 
God”  (1  Cor.  3:17) ;  Paul  also  exhorted  Christians  to  “glorify 
God  in  your  body”  (1  Cor.  6:20). 

Tertullian  concentrated  on  the  expression  “resurrection  of 
the  dead”  to  show  that  it  refers  to  the  bodily  resurrection 
which  will  occur  at  the  last  judgment  when  both  the  just  and 
the  unjust  will  be  refashioned  in  conscious  bodies  to  enjoy  or 
endure  eternity.  Tertullian,  taking  the  ideas  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  waxed  eloquent  on  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  of  believers,  which  will  be  patterned  after  Christ’s 
glorified  body.  In  mystical  theology,  likewise,  “resurrection 
of  the  dead”  refers  to  a  moral  change,  not  to  a  bodily  resur¬ 
rection,  just  as  in  Gnosticism.  Thus  again  Tertullian’s  attack 
on  Gnostic  heresies  ricochets  to  mysticism. 

Harnack’s  statement,  “The  conviction  as  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  proved  the  hard  rock  which  shattered  the  ener¬ 
getic  attempts  to  give  a  completely  Hellenic  complexion  to  the 
Christian  religion,”'*  has  never  been  refuted.  We  can  para¬ 
phrase  his  statement  by  saying  that  the  movement  toward 
repudiation  of  the  body  among  Christians,  whether  avowed 
mystics  or  not,  must  also  be  shattered  on  the  hard  rock  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Since  mysticism  repudiates  the  value  of  the  body,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  discarding  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  mystical  conception  of  Christianity  remains  de- 
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fective.  It  lacks  what  James  Orr  called  the  ^'doctrinal  sig¬ 
nificance”  of  the  resurrection,  in  which  Christ’s  redemptive 
act  involves  the  redemption  of  the  whole  personality,  body 
and  soul  together.”  It  lacks  what  Bishop  Westcott  called  the 
‘‘moral  significance”  of  the  resurrection,  in  which  “each  sin 
against  the  body  is  no  longer  a  stain  on  that  which  is  itself 
doomed  to  perish,  but  a  defilement  of  that  which  is  consecrated 
to  an  eternal  life.”**  In  the  hope  of  gaining  spirituality  by 
annihilation  of  emotions  and  senses,  mysticism  contradicts 
the  announcements  that  God  “hath  put  all  things  under  his 
(i.e.,  Christ’s]  feet”  (Eph.  1:22) — including  both  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  worlds.  God  in  Christ  demands  redirection, 
not  destruction,  of  the  potentialities  of  life.  Mysticism  tends 
to  avoid  the  hard  core  of  historicity  underlying  Christianity, 
bypassing  the  Christ  of  history  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  deeper 
experience  with  God;  mysticism  thus  fails  to  recognize,  as 
Schweitzer  observed,  that  the  Pauline  epistles  never  “con¬ 
ceive  of  sonship  to  God  as  an  immediate  mystical  relation  to 
God,  but  as  mediated  and  effected  by  means  of  the  mystical 
union  with  Christ.”'*  In  short,  mysticism,  substituting  Greek 
and  Oriental  thought  for  revelation,  denies  the  Christian  view 
of  salvation,  which  is  the  rapport  of  the  whole  person  with 
the  personal  God  who  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  made 
known  to  us  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holly  Spirit. 

“The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is,”  Tertullian  proclaimed, 
“the  Christian’s  trust.  By  it  we  are  believers.”**  “If  there  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen:  And  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,”  Paul  solemnly  announced,  “then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain”  (1  Cor.  15:13-14). 
Therefore,  though  mysticism  has  certain  commendable  fea¬ 
tures,  its  refusal  to  place  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  in  the  position  the  doctrine  enjoyed  in  the  Acts  and 
in  Paul’s  epistles  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  validity  of  mys¬ 
ticism  for  Biblical  theology. 

Orr,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  pp.  280ff. 
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Water  Baptism  in  the  Ancient  Church 

By  William  A.  BeVier 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  because  of  the  great 
and  divers  divisions  in  Christendom  today  in  respect  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  especially  in  regard  to  mode.  At  the 
outset  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  presentation  will  not 
solve  the  problems  or  issues  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  The 
controversy  is  too  old  and  involved  for  that.  The  very  fact 
that  so  many  Christians  for  centuries  have  held  various 
views  on  the  matter  is  proof  enough  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  precise  on  the  question.  Practically  all  Christians  for  all 
generations  have  maintained  a  belief  in  baptism  as  an  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  clear  on  this,  and  on 
every  other  vital  issue.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  accepted  that 
because  the  Scriptures  are  not  definite  as  to  mode  in  its 
details,  then  mode  of  baptism  is  not  a  vital  issue,  in  spite  of 
what  some  might  say  to  the  contrary. 

The  early  church  fathers  and  archaeological  findings  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  how  they  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  on  this  issue.  They  lived  much  closer  to  the  actual 
presentation  of  the  revelation  of  God  than  we  do.  It  is  to  be 
accepted  that  the  fathers  were  all  mortal  and  fallible,  and 
thus  they  are  not  a  sure  or  inspired  guide.  But  they  are  the 
best  area  of  investigation  available  beyond  the  Scriptures, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  fathers,  the  closer  they  lived  to  the 
apostles  the  better. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  early  centuries  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  many  cases  to  separate  the  topic  of  modes  from  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration,  it  has  been  necessary  to  include  much 
in  these  articles  that  does  not  strictly  pertain  to  mode  of 
baptism  only.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  majority  of 
the  reference  material  used  in  this  work  is  from  secondary 
sources,  and  as  a  result  the  source  of  any  given  citation  must 
be  kept  in  mind  as  to  whether  the  author  is  an  immersionist, 
affusionist,  or  aspersionist.  In  the  field  of  baptism  the  lack 
of  objectivity  among  historians  is  appalling.  All  seem  to  give 
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the  truth,  but  never  the  whole  truth,  and,  therefore  very  few 
give  testimony  to  more  than  one  view  in  respect  to  mode. 
Each  has  his  own  belief  and  presents  evidence  only  in  favor 
of  that  one. 

General  Background 

Historians  are  generally  in  agreement  that  in  apostolic 
and  subapostolic  generations  water  baptism  was  a  very  simple 
service.  In  the  first  century  most  of  the  converts  were  from 
.Judaism  and  baptism  immediately  followed  profession  of 
faith.  By  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  most  converts  were 
pagans  and  a  period  of  instruction  was  set  up  between  profes¬ 
sion  and  baptism,  generally  of  three  years  duration  but  some¬ 
times  less.  By  the  third  century  several  symbols  and  much 
ritual  had  been  added  to  the  simple  baptismal  service  as 
described  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  this  order  of  service  will  be 
presented  below.  Some  of  these  symbols  were  the  sign  of  the 
cross;  giving  of  milk,  honey,  and  salt;  unction  of  the  head; 
and  the  white  robe.*  Schools  were  set  up  to  handle  the  large 
numbers  and  grades  of  advancement.  In  the  fourth  century 
for  these  schools  baptism  was  a  sort  of  elaborate  graduation 
exercise.*  The  Coptic  Constitutions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  called  for  the  three  years  of  instruction,  an  exami¬ 
nation,  exorcism,  an  anointing  with  oil,  an  oral  profession, 
and  a  baptism  of  triune  immersion  before  the  convert  was 
allowed  into  the  church  and  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.* 
The  anointing  with  oil  combined  with  the  water  in  some  areas 
to  render  the  picture  of  salvation.  Water  symbolized  the 
removal  of  sin,  the  anointing  the  positive  gift  of  the  Spirit.* 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  from  the  second  century  forward 
the  idea  gradually  gained  ground  that  baptism  works  more 
or  less  magically,  the  water  itself  having  power.* 

The  place  of  baptism  in  these  early  centuries  seemed  to 
make  no  difference  whatsoever  as  is  seen  from  Hinton’s 
quotation  from  Tertullian’s  De  Bapt.  c.  IV :  “There  is  no  dif- 

'Phillip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  II,  251. 

’Albert  Henry  Newman,  A  Manual  of  Church  History,  I,  297. 

*Ibid.,  p.  290. 

*J.  L.  Neve,  A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I,  152. 

’L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  626. 
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ference  whether  baptism  takes  place  in  the  sea  or  in  a  pond, 
in  the  river  or  the  fountain,  the  lake  or  the  bath ;  nor  between 
those  who  were  baptized  in  the  Jordan  by  John,  and  those 
who  were  baptized  in  the  Tiber  by  Peter.”*  We  cannot  fail  to 
notice  in  this  citation  the  complete  lack  of  distinction  on 
Tertullian’s  part  between  John's  baptism  and  Christian  bap¬ 
tism.  From  all  indications,  baptism  took  place  in  the  nude  in 
the  early  centuries.  Robert  Robinson  gives  a  rather  lengthy 
discussion  and  presentation  of  the  facts  of  this  aspect  of  the 
baptismal  service.  It  is  stated  there  was  a  separation  of  the 
sexes,  with  deaconesses  assisting  with  the  women.  Robinson 
suggests  there  was  theological  significance  to  this  method, 
that  in  such  baptism  we  put  off  the  old  man,  being  typified  by 
the  removal  of  the  clothing.  Another  suggestion  was  that  as 
we  were  naked  in  our  first  birth,  so  should  we  be  in  our  new 
or  second  birth.' 

Certain  seasons  of  the  year  were  the  standard  times  of 
baptism  after  the  first  century,  generally  Easter  and  Pente¬ 
cost,  or  Epiphany  in  the  Blast.  The  favorite  hour  seems  to 
have  been  midnight,  with  a  torchlight  service.  Men  were  bap¬ 
tized  first,  and  then  the  women.* 

In  the  minds  of  some  of  even  the  later  fathers  baptism  was 
not  enough  in  itself  for  salvation.  Tertullian  called  for  re¬ 
pentance  to  accompany  it  (De  poenitentia,  6)  and  Origen 
stated  that  sin  must  be  forsaken  {Homily  21,  on  Luke).*  Yet 
we  know  that  in  a  real  sense  Tertullian  believed  in  baptismal 
regeneration. 

As  to  the  mode  used,  Schaff  gives  two  very  revealing  cita¬ 
tions.  One  quotes  Marriott  (in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  I,  161) 
as  saying:  Triple  immersion  [italics  Schaff’s],  that  is  thrice 
dipping  the  head  while  standing  in  the  water,  was  the  all  but 
universal  rule  of  the  church  in  early  times,”  and  he  quotes  in 
proof  Tertullian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and 
Leo  I.  But  Schaff  points  out  that  Marriott  later  admits  (p. 
168  ff.)  that  affusion  and  aspersion  were  exceptionally  used, 

'Isaac  Taylor  Hinton,  A  History  of  Baptism,  p.  17. 

^Robert  Robinson,  The  History  of  Baptism,  I,  112*15. 

'Phillip  Schaff,  op.  cit.,  252. 

•Cited  by  Neve,  op.  cit.,  152. 
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especially  in  clinical  baptism.'*  The  second  citation  is  from 
Dean  Stanley’s  Christian  Institutes,  who  states  that  immer¬ 
sion  was  thrice  dipping  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood 
nude  in  the  water ;  but  some  claim  the  entire  body  was  plunged 
under  three  times."  The  significant  force  of  these  citations 
is  that  while  baptism  may  have  been  by  immersion  in  many 
cases,  it  in  all  probability  was  not  the  entire  plunging  of  the 
body  as  is  practiced  today,  the  claims  of  some  not  with¬ 
standing. 

Most  all  of  the  fathers  believed  that  baptism  was  to  “com¬ 
plete  and  seal  the  spiritual  process  of  regeneration  .  .  And 
in  both  East  and  West  baptism  served  three  purposes,  “for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  the  commandments  of  Christ.”" 

Early  Fathers  and  Writings 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  in  the  early  church  fathers  and 
their  writings  that  we  have  probably  the  best  human  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  apostolic  Scriptures  available  to  us. 

It  is  most  significant  that  in  all  the  extant  writings  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp — the  three  outstand¬ 
ing  subapostolic  fathers — ^there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  to 
water  baptism  in  any  form.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  or  practice  water  baptism,  but  it  is  indicative 
that  they  did  not  lay  the  great  stress  on  the  ordinance  that 
was  present  in  the  later  fathers.  This  is  clear  evidence  that 
these  who  were  taught  by  the  apostles  themselves  put  no  em¬ 
phasis  on  any  particular  mode,  but  they  did  at  the  same  time 
stress  many  other  doctrines  in  their  epistles.  We  undoubtedly 
should  learn  much  from  these  early  pupils  of  Peter,  Paul 
and  John  and  at  the  same  time  save  ourselves  and  those  about 
us  a  lot  of  time,  effort,  and  ill  feeling  wasted  on  that  which  is 
not  vital. 

It  is  not  until  -we  come  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  written 
about  100  A.D.  at  Rome,"  that  we  find  the  first  subapostolic 

“Schaff,  op.  (it.,  468. 

II,  248. 

253. 

“Neve,  op.  tit.,  153. 

“Goodspeed,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  127. 
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mention  of  water  baptism.  Hermas,  however,  presents  a  well 
developed  approach  to  the  subject  and  no  doubt  the  doctrine 
as  it  appears  in  Hermas  did  not  originate  with  the  author. 
Commandment  4.3  teaches  baptism  for  forgiveness  of  sins, 
stating  the  event  was  “when  we  went  down  into  the  water.” 
In  Parable  9,  chapter  16,  baptismal  regeneration  is  taught, 
with  water  being  the  seal  of  regeneration.  “So  they  go  down 
into  the  water  dead,  and  they  come  up  alive.  So  this  seal  was 
preached  to  them  also,  and  they  took  advantage  of  it,  in  order 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”“  The  reference  here  is  to  Old 
Testament  saints,  baptized  in  death.  In  the  same  chapter  the 
reference  to  the  living  is:  “But  these  went  down  alive  and 
came  up  alive,  but  those  who  had  previously  fallen  asleep 
went  down  dead  and  came  up  alive.”  We  see  from  these  cita¬ 
tions  that  baptismal  regeneration  appeared  early  and  from 
this  point  on,  all  manner  of  elements  were  attached  to  this 
ordinance. 

The  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (ca.  115)  are  the  next  sig¬ 
nificant  ones  that  are  extant.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
is  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  generally  accepted  date  of 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  Justin  (Apol.  I,  c.  61)  wrote 
concerning  those  to  be  baptized,  that  after  prayer  and  fast¬ 
ing:  “.  .  .  are  led  by  us  to  a  place  where  is  water,  and  in  this 
way  they  are  regenerated,  as  we  also  have  been  regenerated; 
that  is,  they  receive  the  water-bath  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Father  and  Ruler  of  all,  and  of  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  The  baptismal  bath  is  called  also 
illumination  (vi^oTiondg)  because  those  who  receive  it  are  en¬ 
lightened  in  the  understanding.”'*  Justin  in  his  “Dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew”  (XXX.  19)  speaks  of  baptism  bringing 
pardon  and  the  new  life,  and  is  therefore  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion.  ”  He  also  was  the  first  one  to  demand  that  baptism  be 
administered  by  clerics  only  (Loofs,  DG‘).  '*  But  the  very 
fact  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  demand  such  a  thing  is  proof 
enough  that  such  was  not  the  general  practice  until  that  date. 

"Translation  after  Goodspeed,  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

"Schaff,  op.  cit.,  II,  247. 

"Neve,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

^•ibid.,  p.  152. 
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Justin,  seemingly  following  the  pattern  of  Hermas,  regarded 
baptism  as  the  end  act  of  regeneration ;  only  then  does  actual 
forgiveness  of  sins  take  place."  Another  item  has  been  drawn 
from  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  water  baptism.  He  wrote 
(Second  Apol.  p.  93) :  “We  were  born  without  our  will — but 
we  are  not  to  remain  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance  (as 
to  our  birth)  but  in  baptism  are  to  have  choice,  knowledge. . . . 
This  we  learned  from  the  Apostles.”**  The  fact  that  the  word 
“choice”  is  used  here  seems  to  rule  out  infant  baptism,  be¬ 
cause  an  infant  has  no  power  of  making  a  choice.  Justin 
Martyr  then  appears  to  present  baptism  by  immersion,  clearly 
believed  in  baptismal  regeneration,  and  omits  the  doctrine  of 
infant  baptism. 

One  reference  to  water  baptism  occurs  in  The  Letter  of 
Barnabas,  11:11  (ca.  A.D.  130,  perhaps  Alexandria).  The 
reference  is  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  their  baptism, 
and  then  allegorically  applied  to  Christians  with  these  words : 
“This  means  that  we  go  down  into  (eig)  the  water  full  of  sins 
and  pollution,  and  we  come  up  (dvtPaivouEv)  bringing  forth 
fear  in  our  hearts  and  with  hope  in  Jesus  in  our  spirit.”*'  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  baptism  by  immersion,  and  clearly 
advocates  regeneration.  A  problem  here  is  that  the  letter  is 
extremely  allegorical  and  its  validity  and  interpretations  are 
not  generally  accepted. 

The  next  citation  chronologically  is  important.  This  is  in 
the  Didache  or  “The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.”  This 
work  is  significant  because  it  gives  a  systematic  presentation 
of  baptism  as  to  features  and  more  particularly  to  modes.  It 
dates  from  about  A.D.  150  and  probably  originated  in  the 
region  of  Antioch.  In  chapter  7  we  read:  “About  baptism, 
baptize  in  this  way:  After  first  repeating  all  these  things, 
baptize  in  living  (running)  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  you  have  no  running 
water,  baptize  in  other  water,  and  if  you  cannot  use  cold 
water,  use  warm.  If  you  have  neither,  pour  (ex/eov)  water  on 
the  head  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and 


‘•Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 
••Hinton,  Ibid.,  pp.  235-36. 
•'Goodtpeed,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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Holy  Spirit.  And  before  the  baptism  let  the  baptizer  and  the 
one  who  is  to  be  baptized  and  any  others  who  can  do  so  fast. 
And  you  must  order  the  one  who  is  to  be  baptized  to  fast  one 
or  two  days  beforehand.”** 

This  passage  should  make  all  the  advocates  of  any  mode 
today  take  notice.  Nothing  is  made  hard  and  fast  about  the 
mode  used  and  the  only  thing  actually  commanded  is  the  pre¬ 
vious  fast.  The  concept  appears  to  be  that  any  mode  can  be 
used,  just  so  water  is  applied.  The  immersionists  can  well 
point  out  that  their  mode  seems  to  have  first  choice  (but  one 
cannot  even  be  dogmatic  here),  and  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
“cold”  and  “running”  water  would  have  precedence  over  any 
other,  which  excludes  the  modem  heated  baptistry.  One  fact 
is  clear,  very  few  Christians  of  this  generation  can  be  found 
who  practice  the  teaching  of  the  Didache  to  the  letter,  and 
indeed  the  very  tone  of  the  Didache  seems  to  allow  a  great 
amount  of  freedom  as  to  mode  and  amount  of  water  used. 

In  North  Africa  between  about  A.D.  150  and  A.D.  450 
flourished  a  leading  segment  of  the  church  in  that  day  center¬ 
ing  around  the  city  of  Carthage.  During  this  period  and  in 
this  area  came  forth  three  of  the  most  noted  church  fathers 
of  all  centuries,  namely  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine, 
chronologically  in  that  order.  They  are  each  remembered  for 
various  contributions  to  theology,  but  here  we  wish  only  to 
consider  their  views  on  baptism.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that 
in  a  great  measure  Tertullian  laid  the  theological  foundation 
in  central  North  Africa,  Cyprian  built  thereupon  and  Augus¬ 
tine  finished  the  structure  in  a  grandiose  manner.  But  each 
had  concepts  peculiar  to  himself  on  the  matter  of  baptism. 
Tertullian  argued  from  John  3:5  and  Mark  16:16  that  water 
baptism  was  necessary  for  salvation.  He  also  leaned  toward 
the  notion  of  a  magical  operaton  of  the  baptismal  water.** 
Tertullian,  as  most  of  his  century,  required  also  the  subjective 
conditions  of  faith  and  repentance,  items  which  later  disap¬ 
peared  as  necessary  for  salvation.  But  it  has  been  written  con¬ 
cerning  Tertullian  that:  “No  Christian  writer  of  the  early 


**TraDtIated  by  Goodtpeed,  a>.  eit.,  p.  14. 
**Schaff,  0/.  cit.,  pp.  2S3-S4. 
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centuries  wrote  so  extravagantly  regarding  the  magical  effects 
of  water  baptism.”**  More  will  be  presented  later  on  Tertul- 
lian’s  views  on  infant  baptism  and  baptismal  regeneration. 

Cyprian,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Tertullian,  also  saw  in  bap¬ 
tism  the  means  of  God’s  saving  work  in  man.**  Augustine  is 
important  because  his  views  are  the  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  systematized  by 
the  scholastics.  Augustine  (Against  the  Donatists)  insisted 
upon  the  validity  of  baptism  even  when  administered  by 
unholy  men  and  by  schismatics.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
views  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  He  maintained  that  bap¬ 
tism  removes  all  guilt,  especially  inherited  guilt.  Before  Au¬ 
gustine  the  view  was  that  baptism  removed  guilt  of  prebap- 
tismal  sins.  His  view  became  generally  accepted  in  the  West, 
having  much  more  to  commend  it  than  the  Eastern  view  of  the 
removal  of  only  prebaptismal  sins.  In  some  writings  he  would 
qualify  this  view  by  stating  that  though  the  baptism  of 
schismatics  was  valid,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  in  such  baptisms.  Also,  unrepentant  sinners  within  the 
church  did  not  receive  the  gfts  of  baptism.  Converts  or  re¬ 
stored  individuals  who  had  once  been  baptized  were  not  to 
be  rebaptized  (De  Bapt,  III,  16,  21).  In  this  he  did  not  follow 
Cyprian.  Augustine  felt  that  in  the  case  of  adults  real  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  will  is  apart  from  baptism,  but  usually  comes  after 
it.  Infants  were  to  be  baptized  because  baptism  removed  the 
guilt  of  original  sin,  not  sin  itself  or  its  lusts,  but  only  guilt 
of  original  sin.**  As  to  mode  Augustine  wrote:  “After  you 
professed  your  belief,  three  times  did  we  submerge  (demerse- 
mns)  your  heads  in  the  sacred  fountain.”  (Horn  IV).**  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  either  immersion  as  today  viewed 
or  affusion  from  this  statement.  True,  the  Latin  word  for 
submerge  is  used,  but  it  is  applied  only  to  the  head,  and  that 
into  a  “fountain,”  not  a  pool  or  like  vessel.  Certainly  pouring 
or  sprinkling  is  not  indicated,  so  the  Romanists  must  look 
elsewhere  for  patristic  authority  relative  to  mode.  Perhaps 


**Newinan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  262-63. 
*‘Nere,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

**Newmao,  op.  cit.,  pp.  366-67. 
*’Cited  by  Hinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 
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Ambrose  should  be  cited  in  this  connection,  to  add  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  another  church  father  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  He 
wrote:  “You  were  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  Almighty? 
Thou  saidst,  I  believe;  and  thus  thou  wast  immersed  (mersist), 
that  is,  thou,  wast  buried.”  {De  Sacraments,  lib  ii,  C.  7).** 
This  citation  presents  immersion  as  the  mode  used,  of  course 
no  reference  being  made  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  And  it  is 
to  be  stressed  that  Ambrose’s  dates  are  340-97,  and  that  as 
early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  we  have  found 
gross  corruptions  of  the  Biblical  presentation  of  baptism, 
so  in  actuality  Ambrose’s  views  have  little  force  beyond  indi¬ 
cating  what  was  in  vogue  in  Milan  in  his  day. 

Moving  on  further  west  it  is  cited  that :  “In  Spain  the  im¬ 
mersion  was  only  once.’”*  In  the  East  we  find  the  opposite 
extreme,  triune  immersion.  Schaffs  states:  “The  Oriental  and 
the  orthodox  Russian  churches  require  even  a  threefold 
[italics  his]  immersion.’”®  All  else  was  heretical.  The  Pope  of 
Rome  was  an  unbaptized  heretic,  and  the  single  immersion  of 
the  Baptists  was  invalid.  He  then  quotes  the  Longer  Russian 
Catechism  on  the  definition  of  baptism :  “A  sacrament  in  which 
a  man  who  believes,  having  his  body  thrice  plunged  [italics  his] 
in  water  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  dies  to  the  carnal  life  of  sin  and  is  born  again  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  a  life  spiritual  and  holy.”  There  is  little  doubt 
that  from  the  second  century  on  in  the  East  triune  immersion 
was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  orthodox  church. 
This  is  not  to  infer  of  course  that  they  were  correct,  and 
especially  can  we  place  little  weight  in  a  Russian  Orthodox 
creed  because  of  its  relative  recency  (ca.  8th  cen.  A.D.). 
Again  we  have  only  an  indication  of  what  was  practiced  in  a 
given  area  at  a  given  period.  We  can  clearly  see  from  the 
above  citations  that  no  uniformity  as  to  mode  of  water  bap¬ 
tism  was  evident  in  professing  Christendom  from  the  earliest 
centuries  onward. 

**Ibid.,  p.  163. 

**Neve,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

*®0/.  cit.,  I,  footnote  p.  468. 


The  Role  of  Archaeology  in  the  Study 
Of  the  New  Testament 


By  Merrill  F.  Unger 

New  Testament  and  Old  Testament 
Archaeology  Compared 

Archaeology  (from  the  Greek  archaios,  old,  ancient  and 
logos  word,  treatise,  study)  is  a  science  devoted  to  the  recovery 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  civilizations  with  a  view  to  recon¬ 
structing  the  story  of  their  rise,  progress,  and  fall.  Considered 
in  this  aspect,  archaeology  is  the  handmaid  of  history,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  ancient  history.  It  is  the  research  department  of  all 
branches  of  learning  that  seek  to  expand  man’s  knowledge  of 
the  past. 

General  archaeology  undertakes  the  excavation,  decipher¬ 
ment,  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  remains  of  ancient  and 
human  life  on  this  planet  wherever  found.  The  more  circum¬ 
scribed  field  of  Biblical  archaeology  confines  itself  to  the 
study  of  the  material  remains  of  the  lands  and  peoples  that 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  its  message  and  meaning.  For  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  geographical  area  of  interest  centers  in  James 
Breasted’s  famous  “fertile  crescent,”  with  one  tip  touching 
Palestine  and  the  other  extending  to  lower  Iraq  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  the  body  of  the  moon  comprising  the  middle 
and  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers.  For  the 
New  Testament  the  focus  of  activity  falls  in  Palestine  and 
fans  out  into  the  Graeco-Roman  culture  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  of  the  first  century  A.  D. 

The  fascination  of  Biblical  archaeology  for  the  student  in¬ 
terested  in  expanding  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is  immense.  No  realm  of  research  has  offered  more  thrill¬ 
ing  reward  or  afforded  greater  promise  of  continued  progress. 

There  are,  however,  certain  essential  differences  in  the 
results  of  the  application  of  archaeological  research  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  over  against  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
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Old  Testament  the  impact  has  been  much  more  obvious  be¬ 
cause  ancient  Bible  history  previous  to  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
was  much  less  known  than  the  later  Graeco-Roman  period  of 
Mediterranean  history  that  underlies  the  New  Testament. 
Old  Testament  archaeology  has  rediscovered  whole  nations, 
resurrected  important  peoples,  and,  in  a  most  astounding 
manner,  filled  in  historical  gaps,  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
knowledge  of  Biblical  backgrounds.' 

Although  New  Testament  archaeology  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  perform  such  sensational  feats,  its  importance  is  no 
less  far-reaching  and  is  becoming  more  significant  each  year. 
Dealing  with  a  much  shorter  span  of  history  (a  bare  century 
in  contrast  to  several  millennia  of  the  Old  Testament  world), 
and  concerned  largely  with  smaller  groups  of  individuals 
united  by  spiritual  ties  rather  than  with  a  whole  nation  like 
ancient  Israel,  held  together  by  political  bonds,  archaeological 
data  has  been  more  difficult  to  apply  to  the  New  Testament 
than  to  the  Old,  but  scarcely  have  they  been  less  important 
or  exciting. 

The  Greek  New  Testament  as  a  historical  document  is  of 
incalculable  importance  in  the  spiritual  history  and  destiny 
of  mankind.  Historic,  spiritually  vitalized  Christianity  has 
always  defined  it  in  the  highest  terms  and  reposed  implicit 
faith  in  its  message  and  redemptive  efficacy.  As  opposed  to 
those  who  have  questioned  its  inspiration,  canonicity,  or 
authority,  it  is  assumed  in  this  discussion:  (1)  that  the  New 
Testament  is  the  inspired  revelation  of  God  to  man  though 
this  has  been  denied  by  some  modern  critics.’  The  orthodox 
opinion  on  Biblical  inspiration  still  remains  that  the  New 
Testament  (as  well  as  the  Old)  is  God-breathed  and  without 
error  or  mistake  in  the  original  autographs.*  (2)  The  New 
Testament  is  the  capstone  and  consummation  of  the  Old  Testa- 

'Merrill  F.  Unger,  Archaeology  and  The  Old  Testament,  1956,  pp.  9-25. 

’Kenneth  Kantzer,  “Revelation  and  Inspiration  in  Neo-Orthodox  Theology,” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  115:120-27,  April,  1958;  115:218-28,  July,  1958;  115: 
302-12,  October,  1958;  Paul  King  Jewett,  Emil  Brunner’s  Concept  of 
Revelation,  pp.  118-20,  158-72;  John  F.  Walvoord,  editor.  Revelation  and 
Inspiration,  pp.  210-52. 

’Laird  Harris,  Inspiration  and  Canonicity,  1956;  Wick  Broomall,  Biblical 
Criticism,  1957,  pp.  11-84. 
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merit  revelation  recounting  not  only  the  history  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  and  containing  the  systematic  exposition 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  bringing  to  fulfillment  all  the  re¬ 
demptive  plans  and  promises  made  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Particular  Contribution  op  Archaeology 
In  the  Study  op  the  New  Testament 

If  the  New  Testament  is  what  it  is  herein  defined  to  be, 
and  what  history,  fulfilled  prophecy  and  the  experience  of 
redeemed  humanity  attest  it  to  be,  its  own  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  in  degree  attaches  to  every  branch  of  research  that 
can  facilitate  the  study  of  it  and  contribute  to  its  elucidation. 
In  the  forefront  of  such  studies  is  the  science  of  Biblical 
archaeology.  In  the  New  Testament  field  this  comparatively 
young  science  (about  a  century  and  a  half  old  in  its  broadest 
limits,  but  only  a  youngster  of  less  than  a  half  century  in  the 
sense  of  an  exact  science)  is  growing  in  significance  year  by 
year  and  constantly  making  new  contributions  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  human  side. 

1.  Archaeology  Expedites  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  perhaps  its  most  fundamentally  significant 
contribution.  While  the  Bible  has  always  had  the  student  who 
studies  it  from  the  aspect  of  its  spiritual  message  and  mean¬ 
ing,  sacred  Scripture  in  addition  needs  the  technical  expert — 
the  trained  linguist,  grammarian,  historian,  geographer  and 
textual  critic.  In  this  list  of  specialists  in  various  phases  of 
Biblical  science,  the  archaeologist  now  takes  a  prominent  and 
importance  place. 

Without  the  consecrated  labors  of  Biblical  technicians, 
knowledge  of  Scripture  on  the  human  plane  (and  the  Bible 
is  a  human  book  as  well  as  divine)  would  remain  static  or 
even  suffer  retrogression.  This  situation  would  soon  affect  the 
spiritual  comprehension  of  Holy  Writ,  since  the  divine  and 
human  elements  in  Bible  study  interact  and  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  one  from  another  or  one  neglected  without  adverse 
effect  upon  the  other. 

An  example  of  archaeology  aiding  the  scientific  study  of 
the  New  Testament  is  furnished  in  the  field  of  textual  crit- 
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icism.  This  fundamental  area  of  research,  which  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  basic  to  all  other  study  in  this  field,  has  been 
sifimally  advanced  during  the  past  fifty  years  by  new  manu¬ 
script  finds  which  have  furnished  technical  scholars  with 
added  data  for  the  evaluation  and  revision  of  the  labors  of 
textual  critics,  particularly  the  epochal  work  of  Westcott  and 
Hort. 

Most  recent  official  statistics  list  2440  minuscule  manu¬ 
scripts,  232  uncials,  1678  lectionaries,  63  papyri,  and  25 
ostraca  (potsherds)/  Particularly  significant  are  the  Chester 
Beatty  papyri  from  the  third  century  edited  by  Sir  Frederic 
Kenyon  in  1933-37.  From  a  papyrus  codex  which  originally 
contained  all  four  gospel  and  the  Acts,  six  leaves  of  Mark, 
seven  of  Luke  and  thirteen  of  Acts  remain.*  From  a  papyrus 
codex  which  originally  contained  ten  Pauline  epistles  eighty- 
six  leaves  are  extant,  and  from  another  papyrus  codex  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  book  of  Revelation  only  the  portion  comprising 
chapters  9 : 10-17 :2  has  been  preserved. 

Of  unical  manuscripts  the  most  important  one  discovered 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  Codex  W  from  the  early  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  and  Codex  Theta  from  the  ninth  century,  both  containing 
the  four  gospels.  Of  late  other  unical  manuscripts  have  also 
been  received.* 

A  whole  new  field  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  recent  years  has  been  opened  up  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  Greek  lectionaries.  These  aids  to  the 
study  of  the  original  text,  designed  by  their  compilers  to  sup¬ 
ply  readings  for  the  liturgical  year  of  the  church,  contain  most 
of  the  New  Testament  except  the  Revelation  and  a  portion  of 
the  Acts.  They  are  shedding  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
transmissing  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  furnish  a  valu- 

^Ernest  von  Dobschuetz,  Eberhard  Nettle’s  Einfuehrung  in  das  griechische 
Neue  Testament,  vierte  Auflage,  1923;  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  Neutestament- 
liche  IVissenschaft,  XIII,  248-64;  XXV,  299-306;  XXXII,  185-206;  Kurt 
Aland,  Theologische  Liter aturzeitung,  1953,  pp.  465-96. 

‘F.  G.  Kenyon,  The  Text  of  the  Greek  Bible,  A  Students’  Handbook,  1937. 

*B.  M.  Metzger,  “Recently  Published  Greek  Papyri  of  the  New  Testment,” 
Smithsonian  Re^rt  for  1948,  pp.  439-52 ;  G.  Maldfeld  and  B.  M.  Metzger, 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  68:359-70,  1949. 
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able  illustration  of  archaeology’s  ability  to  promote  construc¬ 
tive  scientific  research  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  area  of  ancient  versions  of  late  years  manuscript 
evidence  has  been  supplemented  making  possible  further 
progress  in  textual  analysis.  In  addition,  several  versions  not 
previously  known  have  been  brought  to  light.’  Interesting, 
and  significant  for  textual  criticism,  is  the  discovery  at  Dura 
on  the  Euphrates  of  a  parchment  fragment  of  the  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian  in  Greek,  belonging  to  the  period  just  prior  to  the 
Roman  garrison  city’s  fall  to  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  256-57. 
Published  in  1935,  this  bit  of  evidence  settles  once  and  for  all 
the  long  debate  whether  or  not  Tatian’s  Harmony  ever 
existed  in  Greek. 

These  textual  advances  have  made  feasible  a  constant 
stream  of  revisions  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  languages  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America,  besides  giving  impetus  to 
scores  and  scores  of  translations  for  the  mission  fields  of  the 
globe. 

Archaeology,  in  giving  valuable  aid  in  establishing  a  crit¬ 
ical  text,  opens  up  the  way  for  profitable  research  on  the  part 
of  grammarian,  the  philologist,  and  the  lexicographer.  The 
remarkable  recovery  of  papyri  since  about  1890,  besides  en¬ 
abling  scholars  to  evaluate  the  true  character  and  literary 
nature  of  the  New  Testament,*  is  immeasurably  aiding  the 
accurate  understanding  of  the  morphology  (a  study  of  the 
form  of  words),  phonology  (a  study  of  their  sound  and  pro¬ 
nunciation),  and  syntax  (the  relations  of  words  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  sentence)  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 
Moreover,  in  illustrating  and  thus  elucidating  the  meaning  of 
New  Testament  vocabulary  in  the  light  of  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  time,  the  papyri  are  thus  rendering  far-reaching 
service  to  the  lexicographer,  making  possible  great  strides  in 
this  area.* 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  great  Theologisches  Woer- 

’Bruce  Metzger,  “Bible  Versions  (Ancient),’’  Twentieth  Century  Encych- 
Pedia,  1955,  pp.  137-43. 

*AdoIph  Deissmann,  Light  From  the  Ancient  East,  third  edition,  1927. 

’Walter  Gingrich,  “Lexicons  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,”  Twenty  Cen¬ 
tury  Encyclopedia,  pp.  657-59. 
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terbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  by  Gerhard  Kittel.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  work  (based  on  the  earlier  work  of  H.  Cremer  which 
was  frequently  revised  since  its  appearance  in  1866)  promises 
to  be  a  crowning  achievement  made  possible  by  new  archae¬ 
ological  discoveries  expanding  the  horizons  of  Biblical  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  majority  of  its  seven  volumes  have  already  ap¬ 
peared.  Since  the  death  of  Gerhard  Kittel  in  1948,  the  work 
has  been  continued  by  Gerhard  Friedrich.  Dealing  only  with 
words  of  theological  import,  it,  however,  is  able  to  treat  them 
much  more  accurately  and  fully  than  any  of  its  great  prede¬ 
cessors  because  of  modern  advance  in  research. 

Of  first-rate  importance  also  is  the  Greek-English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament  and  other  Early  Christian  Literature^ 
translated  and  edited  by  Arndt  and  Gingrich  and  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  (1958).  This  valuable  work  that 
employs  the  latest  results  of  papyrological  studies,  renders 
obsolete  such  earlier  lexicons  as  Thayer,  Moulton  and  Milligan, 
and  even  Liddell  and  Scott. 

2.  Archaeology  acts  as  a  balance  in  the  critical  study  of  the 
New  Testament.  New  Testament  scholarship,  like  that  of  the 
Old  Testament,  has  often  been  plagued  with  extremism.  In 
the  case  of  both,  archaeology  has  frequently  acted  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  and  purge  in  showing  the  falsity  of  many  erratic 
theories  and  false  assumptions.  This  is  true  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  simple  reason  for  this  is  that  incomparably  less 
was  known  of  the  Old  Testament  backgrounds  than  was  true 
of  the  New  Testament  before  the  advent  of  the  science  of 
Biblical  archaeology  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  situation 
gave  more  radically  inclined  higher  critics  greater  range  for 
extreme  naturalistic  views  than  was  possible  in  the  New 
Testament  where  a  great  deal  was  already  known  about  its 
historical  environment  from  abundant  classical  and  other 
sources.  Nevertheless,  archaeological  research  has  important 
bearings  in  balancing  New  Testament  criticism. 

To  cite  an  example,  the  date  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  a 
case  in  point.  According  to  the  influential  Tubingen  School, 
founded  by  F.  C.  Baur,  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written  in  the  first  century,  thus  being 
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effectually  removed  from  authentic  apostolic  tradition.  Until 
recently  it  has  been  popular  in  radical  critical  circles  to  posit 
a  date  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  earlier  than  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century.  The  school  of  form  criticism  since  1919" 
has  carried  on  this  unsound  practice  of  late-dating  the  gospels, 
particularly  John,  which  is  in  a  peculiarly  vulnerable  position, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  these  scholars  to  be  devoid  of  any 
original  historical  matter  and  to  reflect  the  beliefs  and  ideas 
of  an  early  second-century  Gnostic  sect. 

New  archaeological  finds  are  effectively  counteracting 
these  extreme  views.  A  small  papyrus  fragment  containing 
John  18 :31-33,  37-38,  published  in  1935  and  now  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library  at  Manchester,  England,  evidently  consti¬ 
tutes  the  oldest  known  fragment  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
dated  by  competent  palaeographers  within  the  period  A.  D. 
100-150."  The  evidence  it  furnished  at  once  exposes  the  un¬ 
tenableness  of  the  Tubingen  School  and  the  contentions  of 
many  of  the  form  critics.  Added  to  this,  the  Qumran  Docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  since  1947  show  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  second-century  gnostic  ideas  of  John’s  gospel  are  au¬ 
thentic  to  first  century  Jewish  sectarian  life  and  thought  and 
substantiate  the  traditional  first-century  date  of  John’s  gospel 
within  the  apostolic  period."  Likewise  numerous  geographical 
and  topographical  allusions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  been 
vindicated  against  the  critical  charge  of  adoption  or  later 
inventions." 

Another  example  of  archaeolog3’’s  role  in  balancing  New 
Testament  criticism  is  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  often 
made  that  Christianity  has  been  highly  influenced  by  the 
mystery  religions.  In  the  heyday  of  the  religionsgeschichtliche 

'®M.  Dibelius,  Formgeschichte  dfs  Evangeitums,  1919;  second  edition,  1933  ; 
English  translation.  From  Tradition  to  Gospel,  1935.  R.  Bultman,  Die 
Geschichte  der  Synoptischen  Tradition,  1921,  second  edition,  1931;  L.  J. 
McGinley,  Form  Criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Healing  Narratives,  1944. 

"C.  H.  Roberts  who  published  the  fragment  in  1935  and  H.  I.  Bell,  A. 
Deissmann,  W.  H.  P.  Hatch  and  F.  G.  Kenyon. 

’’Merrill  F.  Unger,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  Other  Amazing  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Discoveries,  1957;  F.  F.  Bruce,  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  1956;  W.  F.  Albright,  The  Bible  after  Tvcenty  years  of  Archae¬ 
ology;  Religion  in  Life,  21:4:547-59,  autumn,  1952. 

”W.  F.  Albright,  The  Archaeology  of  Palestine,  1949,  pp.  244-49. 
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Schule  this  was  a  popular  contention.  However,  discoveries  of 
the  past  greneration  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt  have  caused 
the  pendulum  to  swing  back  to  a  more  balanced  position  and 
have  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  uniqueness  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  historical  phenomenon.  Instead  of  Christianity 
turning  out  to  be  only  one  of  many  various  sects  of  similar 
nature  which  professedly  proliferated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  as  was  the  con¬ 
tention  in  former  decades,  it  appears  as  a  unique  historical 
phenomenon,  like  the  religion  of  Israel  which  preceded  it. 

Excavations  in  Bible  lands  have  uncovered  no  documents 
or  buildings  belonging  to  such  alleged  sects.  Dura  on  the 
Euphrates  has  yielded  heathen  temples,  a  Christian  chapel,  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  Mithraeum,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  writings,  but  nothing  has  turned  up 
belonging  to  any  other  comparable  religious  group.  Number¬ 
less  synagogues,  churches,  and  pagan  temples  have  been  found 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  but  there  is  a  conspicious  absence  of 
other  religious  structures.  Egypt  has  yielded  early  written 
evidence  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and  pagan  religion.  It  has  pre- 
serv^ed  works  of  Manichaean  and  other  Gnostic  sects,  but  these 
are  all  considerably  later  than  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The 
total  array  of  archaeological  evidence  thus  presents  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  as  unique  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  like  the  faith 
of  Israel  that  preceded  it  and  formed  the  indispensable  intro¬ 
duction  to  it. 

3.  Archaeology  illustrates  and  explains  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  contribution 
of  archaeology  again  comes  from  the  pap5n*i.  The  great  mass 
of  documents  in  the  vernacular  Greek  which  has  come  to  light 
in  ever  increasing  quantity,  besides  illustrating  New  Testa¬ 
ment  language  and  literature,  expands  the  horizons  of  Biblic^ 
history,  furnishing  vastly  augmented  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  common  people  of  the  Hellenistic  era  in  Egypt  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  Economic,  cultural  and 
social  conditions  of  the  New  Testament  period  are  now  much 
better  understood. 

Since  1930  exciting  papyri  finds  from  the  second  century 
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A.  D.,  includingr  a  whole  library  of  lost  Gnostic  literature 
from  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  discovered  since  1947  at 
Schoenoboskion  in  Upper  Egypt,  supply  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  theological  and  religious  environment  of 
early  Christianity.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  Gnostics  of  the 
early  church  had  stranger  and  more  pernicious  doctrines  than 
critical  scholarship  had  formerly  attributed  to  them.  The  new 
material  shows  how  unsustained  such  criticism  was  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  identify  Gnostic  tenets  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostles.  Besides  it  gives  point  to  numerous 
solemn  New  Testament  warnings  against  such  dangerous  doc¬ 
trinal  aberrations. 

To  cite  other  examples  of  archaeological  illustration  and 
elucidation,  digging  at  various  places  may  be  mentioned.  Exca¬ 
vations  at  New  Testament  Jericho  since  1950  have  facilitated 
the  understanding  of  the  Biblical  references.**  The  forum  of 
the  Roman  city  with  a  grand  facade  facing  the  Wadi  Quelt 
has  been  uncovered.  At  Delphi  an  inscription  has  been  found 
which  makes  it  possible  to  date  the  arrival  of  the  procounsul 
Gallis  at  Corinth  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  51  and  to  conclude 
that  Paul  came  to  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  50.  The 
Rome  of  Paul’s  time  has  been  revealed  by  excavations  showing 
temples,  theatres,  forum,  aqueducts  and  other  sites  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  apostle. 

Corinth,  Athens,  Philippi,  Ephesus,  and  other  cities  evan¬ 
gelized  by  Paul  are  now  much  better  known  as  a  result  of 
archaeological  excavation.  The  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  19:27)  came  to  light  after  long  search.  The  theatre  is 
also  now  known  although  the  remains  probably  date  later  than 
Paul’s  time.  Palestine  of  Christ  and  the  whole  Graeco-Rom^n 
world  of  Paul  and  the  apostles  are  put  in  a  new  light  by 
archaeological  research  and  lend  the  evidence  they  furnish  to 
the  illustration  and  elucidation  of  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

4.  Archaeology  supplements  the  New  Testament,  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  furnished  by  added  light  on  the  important  era  from 
the  accession  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.  C.  37)  to  the  fall  of 


‘*Cf.  Matt.  20:29;  Mark  10:46;  Luke  10:30;  18:3$;  19:1. 
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Jerusalem  to  the  Romans  (A.  D.  70).  This  period  is  now  far 
better  known  as  a  result  of  archaeological  research  than  it 
was  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  many  gaps  in  our  inform¬ 
ation  happily  filled  in.  Most  significant  of  discoveries  affecting 
the  environment  of  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  early 
apostles  are  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  These  valuable  documents, 
especially  the  recovered  literature  of  the  Essene-type  of  sect 
which  flourished  at  Qumran  in  the  wilderness  area  near  the 
Dead  Sea  area  southwest  of  Jericho  since  1947,  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  knowledge  of  sectarian  Judaism  of  the  time  and  set 
forth  in  clear  focus  the  pregnostic  milieu  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  grew  up." 

Another  illustration  of  archaeology’s  ability  to  fill  in 
gaps  in  historical  knowledge  is  found  in  the  evidence  it  af¬ 
fords  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  interruption  not  only  of 
Jewish  communal  life  in  Palestine  as  a  result  of  the  first  revolt 
of  A.  D.  66-70  but  of  disruption  of  Christian  communities  as 
well.  The  completeness  of  the  catastrophe  involved  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
synagogue  of  the  early  Roman  period  has  apparently  survived. 
Contrary  to  common  contention  Jewish  communal  life  was 
not  resumed  at  Jerusalem.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  numerous 
Jewish  tombs  in  the  region  of  Jerusalem  can  be  dated  to  the 
period  after  A.  D.  70.  All  inscribed  ossuaries  hitherto  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  belong  to  the  period  30  B.  C.  to 
A.  D.  70. 

Christians  suffered  even  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine,  since  they  were  indiscriminately 
treated  as  Jews  by  their  pagan  neighbors  and  persecuted  by 
Jews  as  well.  Before  the  last  Roman  invasions  of  Judaea  the 
Christian  remanant  fied  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella.  Understand¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  disaster  that  befell  Jerusalem,  which 
archaeology  helps  to  make  clear,  has  important  bearings  on 
New  Testament  criticism  and  in  New  Testament  interpre¬ 
tation  as  well." 

5.  Archaeology  authenticates  the  New  Testament.  Since 

“Cf.  F.  F.  Bruce,  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  1955,  pp.  123-37. 

'*Cf.  W.  F.  Albright,  Archaeology  of  Palestine,  1949,  p.  242. 
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the  background  of  the  New  Testament  is  recorded  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  history  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  of  which  there 
exists  a  fair  knowledge,  classical  historians  and  critics  have 
always  been  tempted  to  measure  swords  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  its  historical,  geographical,  and  literary 
authenticity.  While  difficulties  still  persist,  archaeology  has 
in  numerous  cases  vindicated  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
Luke.'^  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  now  generally  agreed  in 
scholarly  circles  to  be  the  work  of  Luke,  to  belong  to  the  first 
century,  and  to  involve  the  labors  of  a  careful  historian  who 
was  substantially  accurate  in  his  use  of  sources.  Attempts  to 
impugn  Luke’s  reliability  have  constantly  been  made,  but  most 
of  these  have  been  rendered  futile  by  light  from  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  and  the  archaeologist’s  spade.** 

The  role  which  archaeology  is  performing  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  research  (as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament)  in 
expediting  scientific  study,  balancing  critical  theory,  illustrat¬ 
ing,  elucidating,  supplementing,  and  authenticating  historical 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  constitutes  the  one  bright  spot  in 
the  future  of  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  The  unanswer¬ 
able  evidence  of  the  archaeologist’s  spade  is  bound  not  only  to 
make  Scripture  better  understood  on  the  human  plane,  but 
also  better  respected  on  the  same  plane  by  scholars  who  will 
not  recognize  the  supernatural  in  history  and  whose  only 
creed  is  pure  science. 

*’Cf.  A.  T.  Robertson,  Luke  The  Historian  in  the  Light  of  Research,  1920, 
pp.  1-241, 

'*Cf.  the  works  of  Sir  William  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  The  Traveller  and  the 
Roman  Citizen,  1897.  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul  (1907  reprint  1949).  The 
Bearing  of  Recent  Discovery  on  the  Trustviorthiness  of  the  Neva  Testa¬ 
ment  (4th  ed.  1920;  reprint  1953). 


The  Need  for  Pastoral  Counseling 

By  J.  Ellwood  Evans 

Within  the  past  quarter  century  there  has  arisen  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a  profession  that  has  received  great  impetus  from  the  ac¬ 
complishments  it  has  wrought.  The  work  of  dealing  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  maladjusted  or 
perplexed  or  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life,  has 
occupied  the  time  of  more  and  more  professional  people.  They 
work  under  various  titles.  If  the  work  is  done  in  a  plant  or  a 
factory,  the  title  of  personnel  worker  may  be  used.  If  the  work 
is  done  in  an  educational  institution,  the  term  student  coun¬ 
selor  may  be  employed.  If  the  work  is  done  with  reference  to 
marital  matters,  the  title  may  be  marriage  counselor.  When 
the  work  is  done  by  the  minister  of  a  church,  the  term  pastoral 
counselor  should  be  employed.  Other  terms  are  used — ^psychi¬ 
atrist,  psychologist,  social  worker — but  the  work  is  of  the 
same  general  nature  since  problems  of  being  out  of  touch  with 
the  world  of  normal  behavior  are  the  source  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  maladjust¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  People  become  threatened  in  one  way 
or  another  and  require  adjustment  to  be  restored  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  reality.  When  a  person  is  faced  with  a 
momentary  threat,  it  may  be  handled  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  individual  may  deal  with  the  situation  without  becoming 
overly  upset  by  it.  He  may  attempt  to  escape  his  inefficiency 
by  any  one  of  a  number  of  private  distortions.  He  may  enter 
into  regression  whereby  the  memories  of  yesteryears  with  its 
more  carefree  outlook  are  experienced.  Or,  he  may  indulge  in 
fantasy  and  disregard  ‘‘completely  the  demands  of  his  physical 
and  social  invironment,  withdrawing  into  himself  to  day¬ 
dream  of  success." '  He  may  indulge  in  that  type  of  self-decep¬ 
tion  commonly  called  projection  in  which  he  attributes  his 
own  secret  thoughts,  wishes,  and  short  comings  to  another 

'Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality.  A  Psychological  Interpretation,  p.  180. 
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person.  His  disguise  may  be  what  is  called  rationalization  in 
which  the  real  trouble  is  plausibly  but  contrarily  explained 
away  by  conveniently  forgetting  the  whole  truth  or  the  genu¬ 
ine  reason.  Or,  his  distortion  may  be  the  attitude  called  com¬ 
pensation,  which  is  closely  allied  to  rationalization,  by  which 
defense  mechanisms  are  employed  to  protect  self  from  the 
unpleasantness  of  reality. 

While  these  techniques  may  be  used  successfully  in  matters 
of  small  importance,  they  will  not  satisfy  the  individual  when 
faced  with  a  matter  which  he  considers  to  be  of  real  impor¬ 
tance.  Such  a  situation,  if  not  adjusted,  becomes  a  phobia  or 
a  neurosis.  If  a  neurosis  is  persisted  in,  it  may  lead  to  a  more 
serious  disturbance  called  a  psychosis  which  arises  from  the 
attempts  of  the  individual  to  deal  with  the  threats  which  he 
perceives.  Common  psychoses  are  multiple  personalities,  the 
manic-depressive  state,  and  the  schizophrenic  types. 

Syngg  and  Combs  have  discussed  what  they  have  termed 
"the  maintenance  of  organization*'*  in  which  they  note  that 
it  is  characteristic  for  the  private  world  of  the  individual  to 
maintain  its  organization  and  to  resist  disruption  of  anything 
that  seeks  to  move  it  away  from  its  established  orbits.  There 
is  a  constant  return  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  all  ph3rsiological 
systems.  The  physician  or  surgeon  may  help  this  process  along 
but  the  organism  itself  brings  about  the  cure  through  its 
own  return  to  integration.  This  “healing  power  of  nature” 
has  only  recently  been  recognized  in  psychological  as  well  as 
physiological  functions.  Most  people  manage  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  under  the  most  severe  psychological  shocks.  That  which 
is  recognized  by  psychology  as  nature’s  healing  power  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
pastor-counselor  can  often  be  of  great  help  in  such  instances. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  described  above  that  the 
individual  who  is  seriously  disturbed  demands  more  than  can 
ordinarily  be  provided  in  a  counseling  situation.  Rogers  says, 
“It  will  seem  .  .  .  that  some  groups  tend  to  be  designated  as 

’Donald  Snygg  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  Individual  Behavior:  a  Neva  Frame 
of  Reference  for  Pjychology. 
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suitable  or  unsuitable  for  counseling  treatment.”*  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember,  as  Rogers  states  further,  that  “effective 
counseling  consists  of  a  definitely  structured,  permissive  re¬ 
lationship  which  allows  the  client  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  himself  to  a  degree  which  enables  him  to  take  positive  steps 
in  the  light  of  his  new  orientations.”*  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
counseling  is  not  a  process  which  is  for  everyone.  The  well- 
adjusted  individual  who  feels  no  particular  strain  or  tension 
in  his  life  situation  is  not  suited  for  counseling.  Nor  is  it  for 
the  incipient  psychotic  or  the  mentally  defective  individual. 
Counseling  is  for  the  maladjusted  young  person,  for  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  adult,  for  the  maladjusted  in  their  marriage  rela¬ 
tionships  but  not  for  every  individual. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  counseling  which  require 
the  eclectic  on  the  part  of  the  counselor.  How  should  the  client 
be  approached?  Should  he  be  dealt  with  using  a  directive  or 
with  the  use  of  a  non-directive  approach?  Smith  says;  “In 
actual  practice  it  appears  that  an  *either-or’  position  with 
respect  to  these  two  methods  (directive  and  non-directive) 
would  be  unacceptable  to  most  counselors.  In  any  counseling 
situation  some  characters  of  both  approaches  would  seem  to 
be  desirable,  not  only  in  different  situations  but  also  concur¬ 
rently  at  times.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  eclectic  counselor 
will  be  more  effective  in  most  counseling  interviews.”* 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  these  two  methods 
of  counseling?  What  is  the  object  of  each?  Is  it  different  from 
the  other?  Are  they  two  ways  of  getting  at  the  same  end, 
equally  good  ? 

Directive  counseling  does  not  have  the  same  approach  to 
the  problem  which  the  nondirective  method  has.  Hence  it 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  they  are  two  different  ways  of 
seeking  to  reach  the  same  goal.  The  approach  is  not  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  goal  is  not  identical  either. 

Rogers  describes  the  directive  approach  with  these  words : 
“All  but  one  of  these  approaches  to  the  maladjusted  individual 

’Carl  R.  Rogers,  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy,  p.  79. 

*Ibid.,  p.  18. 

‘Glenn  E.  Smith,  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Guidance  Program, 

p.  260. 
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have  two  basic  assumptions  in  common.  They  assume  that  the 
counselor  is  the  one  most  competent  to  decide  what  are  to  be 
the  goals  of  the  individual,  and  what  are  the  values  by  which 
the  situation  is  to  be  judged.  This  is  true  of  such  approaches  as 
ordering  and  forbidding,  suggestion  and  personal  influence, 
even  of  interpretation.  Of  those  mentioned,  all  but  catharsis 
imply  a  goal  chosen  by  the  counselor.  With  this  exception,  all 
of  these  earlier  approaches  have  deeply  ingrained  in  them  the 
idea,  ‘The  counselor  knows  best.'  A  second  basic  notion  is 
that,  by  searching,  the  counselor  can  discover  techniques 
which  will  get  the  client  to  the  counselor-chosen  goal  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  These  techniques  are  consequently  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  counseling  methods.”*  Essentially  such  a 
viewpoint  would  deny  ‘‘the  healing  power  of  nature”  and 
supplant  it  with  the  healing  diagnosis  of  the  counselor.  It 
should  not  be  doubted,  as  has  already  been  expressed,  that 
there  are  times  and  there  are  situations  when  such  counseling 
may  be  the  type  which  is  called  for  to  handle  the  situation. 

Smith  speaks  of  the  directive  counselor  in  these  words: 
‘‘The  directive  counselor  tends  to  regard  the  counseling  situ¬ 
ation  as  essentially  intellectual  in  character.  He  regards  the 
counselee’s  problem  as  the  appropriate  point  of  focus.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  seeks  to  aid  the  counselee  by  such  positive  action 
as  providing  or  interpreting  information  which  will  aid  the 
counselee  to  make  choices,  plans,  adjustments.  While  the  non¬ 
directive  counselor  avoids  offering  interpretations  relating  to 
the  problem  at  hand,  the  directive  counselor  may  devote  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  facts  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Though  the  directive 
counselor  participates  in  the  counselee’s  attempts  to  solve  his 
problem  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  the  nondirective  coun¬ 
selor,  he  is  just  as  careful  to  avoid  moralizing  or  delivering 
patriarchal  judgments.”' 

When  the  directive  approach  is  used,  the  direction  which 
the  counseling  will  follow  is  in  the  hands  of  the  counselor.  He 
selects  the  problems  which  he  feels  needs  a  solution.  But  they 

"Rogers,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

’Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  259-60. 
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may  not  be  the  problems  which  are  basic  to  the  client.  Usually, 
with  the  counselor  having  defined  the  problems,  the  client 
follows  his  leading  sheep-like.  It  tends  to  make  the  client  more 
dependent  upon  the  counselor  and,  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  less 
dependent  upon  himself. 

Back  of  the  surface  differences  between  directive  and  non¬ 
directive  counseling  lies  a  deeper  distinction.  It  is  seen  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  client-centered  approach.  It  is  seen  in  the 
values  that  the  nondirective  counselor  sees  as  most  important. 
The  nondirective  viewpoint  sees  as  important  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  be  independent  of  the  counselor-choice  and  judg¬ 
ments.  It  sees  in  the  individual  the  ability  to  maintain  his 
psychological  integrity.  Rogers  states :  “The  first  basic  differ¬ 
ence  in  purpose  centers  around  the  question  of  who  is  to 
choose  the  client’s  goals.  The  directive  group  assumes  that  the 
counselor  selects  the  desirable  and  the  socially  approved  goal 
which  the  client  is  to  attain,  and  then  directs  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  helping  the  subject  to  attain  it.  An  unstated  implication 
is  that  the  counselor  is  superior  to  the  client,  since  the  latter 
is  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  accepting  full  responsibility  for 
choosing  his  own  goal.  Nondirective  counseling  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  client  has  the  right  to  select  his  own 
life  goals,  even  though  these  may  be  at  variance  with  the  goals 
that  the  counselor  might  choose  for  him.  There  is  also  the 
belief  that  if  the  individual  has  a  modicum  of  insight  into  him¬ 
self  and  his  problems,  he  will  be  likely  to  make  this  choice 
wisely.  This  viewpoint  is  unusually  well  phrased  by  Robert 
Waelder,  who,  because  of  his  background,  clothes  his  ideas  in 
Freudian  terminology.  The  basic  idea  of  Freud’s  psychoan¬ 
alysis  ...  is  impartiality  toward  the  patient’s  inner  conflicts 
.  .  .  Without  taking  any  part  in  these  never-ceasing  struggles, 
psychoanalysis  aims  exclusively  at  letting  light  and  air  into 
the  battlefield  by  making  conscious  the  unconscious  elements 
of  the  conflicts.  The  idea  is  that  if  the  mature  ego  of  an  adult 
has  full  access  to  all  the  forces  involved,  it  should  be  capable 
of  finding  an  adequate  and  tolerable,  at  least  nonpathological, 
solution  to  the  conflicts,  and  capable  of  finding  a  workable 
proportion  between  satisfying  desires  and  keeping  them  under 
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effective  control.  As  a  consequence  of  this  difference  in  value 
judgments,  we  find  that  the  directive  group  tends  to  focus  its 
efforts  upon  the  problem  which  the  client  presents.  If  the 
problem  is  solved  in  a  manner  which  can  be  approved  by  the 
counselor,  if  the  symptoms  are  removed,  the  counseling  is  con¬ 
sidered  successful.  The  nondirective  group  places  its  emphasis 
upon  the  client  himself,  not  upon  the  problem.  If  the  client 
achieves  through  the  counseling  experience  sufficient  insight 
to  understand  his  relation  to  the  reality  situation,  he  can 
choose  the  method  of  adapting  to  reality  which  has  the  highest 
value  for  him.  He  will  also  be  much  more  capable  of  coping 
with  future  problems  that  arise,  because  of  his  increased  in¬ 
sight  and  his  increased  experience  in  independent  solution  of 
his  problems.”* 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  some  advantages  to 
the  use  of  nondirective  counseling  for  the  pastor.  It  does  allow 
the  individual  to  talk  out  his  problem.  It  does  provide  the 
gaining  of  insight  which  is  a  step  in  the  proper  direction. 
However,  there  are  certain  limitations  that  the  pastor-coun¬ 
selor  should  recognize  in  the  non-directive  approach.  It  is 
pure  science  and  as  such  eliminates  all  reference  to  Biblical 
revelation  and  the  supernatural.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
movement  in  general  has  been  captured  by  forces  which  are 
anti-Biblical.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  shortcoming 
of  the  pure  nondirective  approach  is  the  matter  of  guilt  and 
forgiveness.  In  this  area  no  man  can  gain  insight  apart  from 
the  Bible.  Only  through  revelation  can  it  be  known  that  in 
Christ  “we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace”  (Eph.  1:7). 

But  debating  the  merits  of  one  technique  of  pastoral  coun¬ 
seling  with  another  is  almost  to  forget  the  problem  that  the 
process  seeks  to  solve.  Also  it  should  be  remembered  that 
whether  the  directive  or  the  nondirective  technique  is  used,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  meet  the  problem  faced  by  the 
counselee.  Though  the  approach  may  differ,  the  result  sought 
is  for  the  most  part  the  same.  Both  schools  of  thought  recog- 


*Roger*,  op.  cit.,  pp.  126-28. 
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nize  that  by  the  process  of  counseling,  the  counselee  may  be 
enabled  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  faced. 

The  need  for  pastoral  counseling  is  recognized  throughout 
the  field  of  the  ministry.  The  accomplishments  of  those  trained 
in  this  field  have  amply  justified  the  hope  that  through  the 
techniques  of  counseling,  counselees  may  be  helped  back  to 
the  path  of  the  more  normal  living  they  have  left. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  considered  certain  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  subject.  It  is  now  proper  to  turn  to  factors  which 
enter  into  the  counseling  situation. 
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J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  book  review  editor 


Dispensationalism  in  America. 

By  C.  Norman  Kraus.  John 

Knox  Press,  Richmond,  1958. 
156  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  historical  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  Mennonite  minister 
teaching  in  the  Bible  department 
of  Goshen  College,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  one  of  the  most  complete 
critical  studies  of  the  history  of 
dispensationalism  to  be  published 
for  some  time.  Though  obviously 
no  friend  of  dispensationalism,  the 
author  painstakingly  compiles  the 
history  of  contemporary  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  beginning  with  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  and  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  mass  of  data  seldom 
achieved  even  by  the  dispensation- 
alists.  The  author  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  studied  effort  at 
objectivity  and  fairness,  and, 
though  sometimes  falling  short, 
has  not  stooped  to  the  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  some  treatments. 

Dispensationalists  will  heartily 
disagree  with  some  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions  based  on  the  data  which  he 
submits.  In  some  cases  his  own 
data  contradicts  his  conclusion  as 
in  his  discussion  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  Scofield  teaches  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  salvation.  Though  he 
is  correct  that  Scofield  is  not  clear, 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the 
author  that  Scofield’s  real  position 
can  best  be  analyzed  as  teaching 
that  salvation  is  only  and  always 
by  grace,  but  that  in  different  dis¬ 
pensations  faith  in  God  is  mani¬ 


fested  in  different  ways.  The 
ground  of  salvation  is  always  the 
same.  The  evidence  of  it  differs. 

Like  other  critics  of  dispensa- 
tional  premillennialism,  the  author 
traces  contemporary  dispensation¬ 
alism  to  Darby  and  his  associates 
and  goes  to  great  lengths  to  trace 
the  line  of  influence  from  Darby. 
What  has  escaped  the  author  com¬ 
pletely  is  the  major  factor  that  the 
Bible  conference  movement,  of 
which  Darby  was  only  a  part,  pro¬ 
moted  Bible  study  itself,  espe¬ 
cially  among  laymen,  on  a  scale 
which  post-millennialism  in  many 
cases  had  failed  to  foster.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  dispensationalism  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Darby  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  it  provided 
a  method  of  Bible  study  which 
opened  the  Scriptures  to  thousands 
who  formerly  were  confused  by  the 
spiritualizing  interpretation  of 
postmillennialism. 

Though  the  author’s  presenta¬ 
tion  is  largely  historical  and  fac¬ 
tual,  the  selective  principle  under 
which  he  arranged  his  material  has 
an  underlying  fallacy.  In  America 
dispensationalism  and  fundamen¬ 
talism  were  closely  related  as  the 
author  shows,  but  there  are  im¬ 
portant  distinctions.  In  the  theo¬ 
logical  creeds  advanced  in  the  fim- 
damentalist  controversy,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  dispensationalism  is 
not  specifically  mentioned.  The 
major  battle  was  over  such  items 
as  verbal  inspiration,  the  virgin 
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birth,  substitutionary  death,  and 
bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
His  literal  second  coming.  The 
dispensational  element  arose  from 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  liberal¬ 
ism  against  which  they  contended 
originated  in  postmillennialism. 
Historic  premillennialism  because 
of  its  merger  of  Israel  and  the 
church  did  not  have  an  effective 
answer.  Dispensationalism,  clearly 
distinguishing  the  program  of 
Israel  from  the  program  for  the 
church  in  the  present  age,  provided 
content  and  method  to  refute  post¬ 
millennialism  and  thereby  became 
an  ingredient  in  the  fundament¬ 
alist-modernist  controversy.  The 
author,  attempting  to  account  en¬ 
tirely  for  dispensationalism  by  the 
influence  of  Darby  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  presents  a  faulty  analysis 
of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  dispensationalism. 

The  conclusion  in  which  the 
findings  are  summarized  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  weakest  section.  The  au¬ 
thor  feels  that  the  issues  raised  by 
dispensationalism,  while  falling 
short  of  heresy,  are  crucial  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  His  analysis  of 
the  main  points  is  significant.  He 
holds  that  dispensationalism 
teaches  literalism  in  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  contrasts  Israel  and 
the  church,  neglects  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  related  to  the 
church,  and  is  lacking  in  social  and 
political  interest.  His  real  objec¬ 
tion  to  literalism  is  that  dispensa- 
tionalists  interpret  literally  prom¬ 
ises  which  he  would  prefer  to  spir¬ 
itualize.  He  admits  that  literalism 
is  often  valid  and  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  the  criticism.  He 
is  correct  that  dispensationalism 
distinguishes  promises  to  Israel 


and  promises  to  the  church,  but  he 
makes  no  effort  to  sustain  his  ob¬ 
jection  theologically.  The  charge 
that  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
are  lost  to  the  church  in  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  is  not  true.  Dispensa- 
tionalists  recognize  that  Jesus 
taught  much  about  the  church, 
especially  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
and  are  guided  by  the  contextual 
principle  that  the  subject  of  each 
utterance  should  determine  its  ap¬ 
plication.  The  lack  of  social  and 
political  interest  which  he  lays  at 
the  doorstep  of  dispensationalism 
is  also  an  inaccurate  charge.  Any 
system  which  emphasizes  eternal 
values  will  exalt  this  above  the 
temporal.  In  the  main,  it  is  not  a 
bona  fide  criticism  of  dispensa¬ 
tionalism. 

The  factual  information  and 
the  attempt  at  fair  and  objective 
presentation  will  commend  this 
volume  to  many.  The  conclusions 
of  the  author,  however,  are  mostly 
statements  of  opinion  not  debated 
theologically  and  are  not  sustained 
by  the  historical  facts  he  presents. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Eternal  Triumphant 
Christ.  By  Charles  B.  Bauer. 
Published  by  the  author,  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey,  1957.  304  pp. 
$3.50. 

Printed  as  a  memorial  of  the 
author’s  thirty-five  years  of  min¬ 
istry  in  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  this  presentation  of  thirty- 
eight  chapters  is  a  Scriptural  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  triumph  of  Christ 
over  Satan.  Written  for  a  popular 
audience  and  typical  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  the  volume  presents,  in  gen- 
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eral,  premillennial  truth  including 
the  teaching  that  the  church  will 
be  raptured  before  the  seventieth 
week  of  Daniel.  Readers  will  find 
a  remarkable  wealth  of  material 
definitely  Scriptural  and  true  to 
evangelical  faith,  though  occasion¬ 
ally  the  author  inclines  to  be  dog¬ 
matic  on  debatable  points.  In  every 
respect,  however,  the  treatment  is 
honoring  to  Christ  and  the  Word 
of  God. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

God’s  Law  and  God’s  Grace. 
By  Robert  C.  McQuilkin.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
90  pp.  $2.00. 

This  discussion  of  the  import¬ 
ant  subject  of  the  relation  of  law 
and  grace  published  posthumously 
as  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Robert  C.  McQuilkin,  for  many 
years  president  of  Columbia  Bible 
College,  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
who  were  blessed  by  his  ministry 
in  life.  Though  accepting  the  dis- 
pensational  interpretation  which 
distinguishes  seven  dispensational 
periods,  the  author  believes  it  is 
confusing  to  make  the  distinction 
between  the  dispensation  of  Moses 
and  the  church  dispensation,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  law  and  grace.  He  pre¬ 
fers  the  viewpoint  that  all  the  dis¬ 
pensations  are  dispensations  of 
grace  and  that  Israel  and  the 
church  are  essentially  one  spiritual 
entity.  He  believes,  therefore,  that 
it  is  proper  for  a  preacher  today 
to  apply  the  law  given  to  Israel  to 
the  church  while  at  the  same  time 
applying  the  grace  of  God. 

Though  the  author  undoubtedly 
expresses  a  point  of  view  held  by 


many  evangelicals  today,  some  will 
believe  that  it  is  unwarranted  to 
apply  a  rule  of  life  specifically 
given  to  Israel  to  those  who  are 
living  in  this  dispensation.  Dispen- 
sationalists  on  the  other  hand 
would  do  well  to  clarify  their  own 
teaching  on  the  relationship  of  law 
and  grace  to  dispensational  inter¬ 
pretation  as  a  whole. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Ecumenism  and  the  Evangel¬ 
ical.  By  J.  Marcellus  Kik. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1958.  152  pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  study  of 
ecumenism  from  the  viewpoint  of 
evangelical  theology.  Tracing  the 
power  and  movement  of  ecumen¬ 
ism  which  is  being  manifested  in 
the  merger  of  denominations,  the 
author  cites  some  of  the  reasons 
why  evangelicals  have  apprehen¬ 
sions  about  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  He  points  out  their  lack  of 
agreement  on  the  person  of  Christ, 
their  minimizing  of  theology,  their 
labeling  of  theology  as  divisive, 
and  the  inclusiveness  of  diverse 
theologies  within  the  fold  of  ecu¬ 
menism.  He  further  expresses 
alarm  at  the  conception  of  the 
church  advanced  by  ecumenism 
which  views  the  church  as  a  vis¬ 
ible  society  and  as  an  institution 
rather  than  a  spiritual  entity  which 
is  the  true  spiritual  unity.  Sober 
consideration  is  given  the  question 
as  to  whether  denominationalism 
is  sinful,  to  which  question  the 
author  claims  no  categorical  an¬ 
swer  can  be  given. 

Though  many  will  not  agree 
with  the  hope  of  the  author  for  a 
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coining  great  church  according  to 
the  postmillennial  pattern,  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ecumenism  is  a  sober, 
fair,  and  honest  approach  and  is 
a  book  that  should  be  read  by  both 
friends  and  foes  of  ecumenism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Baptism.  By  Johannes  Warns. 
Translated  from  the  German 
by  G.  H.  Lang.  Kregel  Publi¬ 
cations,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
352  pp.  $3.95. 

This  volume  is  an  outstanding 
historical  treatment  of  water  bap¬ 
tism  now  available  in  English  for 
the  first  time.  The  purpose  of  the 
volume  is  to  refute  infant  baptism 
as  well  as  baptism  by  sprinkling; 
and  to  establish  that  the  original 
Christian  baptism  was  for  believers 
only  and  was  by  immersion.  Those 
who  want  confirmation  of  belief 
in  baptism  by  immersion  will  find 
in  this  volume  a  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial.  The  author  begins  by  endeav¬ 
oring  to  prove  by  the  Scripture 
that  baptism  is  only  by  immersion 
in  the  Scriptural  record  and  “to 
baptize”  is  “to  immerse.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  refute  infant  baptism 
as  a  doctrine  not  taught  in  the 
Bible.  He  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  infant  baptism  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  state  church  originating  in 
superstition  and  apostasy  from 
Christian  doctrine  in  general. 

He  then  plunges  into  the  battle 
of  the  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  subsequent  centuries  in 
relation  to  the  baptism  problem. 

Careful  students  of  church  his¬ 
tory  will  observe  that  the  author 
slights  the  contribution  of  the 
early  church  fathers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  period  there  was  a 


confusing  number  of  variations  in 
the  mode  of  water  baptism.  He 
gives  a  table  covering  the  early 
church,  but  no  discussion.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  confused  by  the  supposition 
that  the  refutation  of  infant  bap¬ 
tism  ipso  facto  proves  that  baptism 
by  other  than  immersion  is  invalid. 
Though  this  volume  is  a  most  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  discussion  in 
this  field,  its  claim  for  impartial¬ 
ity  and  objectivity  has  been  only 
partially  realized.  He  does  not 
recognize  the  arguments  for  affu¬ 
sion  in  any  objective  way.  Most 
evangelicals,  whether  or  not  they 
accept  all  of  the  author’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  recognize  that  infant  bap¬ 
tism  and  confirmation  by  the 
church,  as  practiced  in  the  state 
churches  of  Europe,  constitutes  an 
affront  against  the  Christian  gos¬ 
pel,  which  obscures  the  all  im¬ 
portant  question  whether  the  recip¬ 
ient  is  actually  saved. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Spirit,  Son  and  Father.  By 

Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1958.  180  pp.  $3.50. 

These  lectures,  delivered  at  the 
divinity  school  of  Duke  University 
in  Durham,  South  Carolina,  by  the 
author,  who  is  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  City,  are  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
state  Christian  faith  as  it  relates 
to  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  author  makes  much  of  the 
mysterious  character  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  citing  as  normal  a  candid 
deacon  who  defined  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  “a  vague,  oblong  blur.” 
The  reviewer  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  author  has  done  little  to 
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bring  the  blur  into  focus.  Though 
making  many  interesting  observa¬ 
tions,  the  discussion  is  a  vague  and 
indefinite  treatment  of  liberal 
theology  which  can  probably  best 
be  described  as  Unitarian. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Visible  Glory.  By  Fred  Z. 
Browne.  Greenwich  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York,  1957.  133 
pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  has  done  a  top  job 
in  setting  forth  the  premillennial 
dispensational  scheme  of  prophecy 
as  it  relates  to  the  coming  king¬ 
dom.  The  premillennial  position  is 
often  misunderstood  and  therefore 
misrepresented  by  its  opponents. 
This  book  should  help  to  clear  up 
many  of  the  areas  of  misunder¬ 
standing. 

The  explanations  and  definitions 
of  the  dispensations  should  satisfy 
the  most  critical  and  answer  the 
usual  objections.  The  oft-repeated 
false  accusation  that  dispensation- 
alism  teaches  more  than  one  way 
of  salvation  is  clearly  refuted.  The 
nature  of  the  reign  of  Christ  and 
the  saints  during  the  millennium  is 
explained  so  as  to  answer  the  ob¬ 
jections  concerning  the  problem  of 
mingling  glorified  saints  with 
people  still  dwelling  on  the  earth. 
Most  dispensationalists  will  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  statement  that  “the 
pure  spiritual  content  of  the  Ser- 
mc.i  on  the  Mount  is  written  for 
us,  and  is  applicable  to  us.” 
(p.  100). 

Dr.  Browne’s  many  historical 
illustrations  are  pointed  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Every  school  of  conserva¬ 
tive  thought  will  approve  the 
strong  evangelistic  emphasis  of  this 


book.  The  reviewer  recommends 
Visible  Glory  as  one  of  the  best 
volumes  he  has  read  in  this  area 
of  Bible  doctrine. 

R.  L.  Aldrich 

John  Calvin,  the  Man  and 
His  Ethics.  By  Georgia  Hark- 
ness.  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York,  1958.  266  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  noted  Methodist 
theologian,  currently  professor  of 
applied  theology  at  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley, 
California.  She  asserts  in  her  con¬ 
clusion  to  this  book  that  she  is 
“not  a  Calvinist,  either  by  church 
affiliation  or  conviction,  and  holds 
no  brief  for  Calvin  or  for  Cal- 
vanism.”  But  this  is  not  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  treatment  of  Calvin 
or  his  system.  The  work  is  built 
upon  original  sources,  some  in 
translation  by  the  author. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  One  is  devoted  to  three 
chapters  outlining  Calvin’s  life  and 
his  work  at  Geneva.  Part  Two  in 
three  chapters  is  a  discussion  of 
Calvin’s  concept  of  conscience  and 
man’s  duty  to  God.  The  major 
part  of  the  book.  Part  Three,  is 
concerned  with  the  Calvinistic 
conscience  as  related  to  man’s  duty 
to  man.  This  includes  domestic  re¬ 
lations,  the  value  of  the  middle 
class  to  society,  Protestant  ethics 
as  related  to  capitalism,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Christian  with 
the  state,  among  others. 

Chiefly,  as  seen  in  the  subtitle, 
this  paperbound  volume  is  a  study 
into  the  frequently  neglected  field 
of  Calvin’s  concept  of  moral  ideas. 
It  does  not  claim  to  be  a  definitive 
work,  but  rather  a  contribution. 
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It  is  that.  While  one  may  not  agree 
with  the  author’s  personal  theo¬ 
logical  position,  respect  must  be 
had  for  this  worthy  documented 
presentation  of  this  aspect  of 
Calvin. 

W.  A.  BeVier 

Campus  Christian  Witness. 

By  Charles  £.  Hummel.  Inter- 

Varsity  Press,  Chicago,  1958. 
219  pp.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  manual  to  enable  Christian 
students  on  college  and  other 
school  campuses  to  witness  more 
effectively  for  Christ  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  into  local  chapters  of 
IVCF.  A  foreword  by  C.  Stacey 
Woods,  general  secretary  of  IVCF, 
presents  something  of  the  history 
and  purposes  of  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship  and  its  re¬ 
lated  movements. 

The  format  and  style  are  of  a 
high  caliber  and  the  book  would 
be  an  attractive  and  useful  gift  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  Christian 
student.  The  short  chapters  con¬ 
tribute  toward  easy  reading.  The 
book  forms  a  good  introduction  to 
IVCF  for  Christian  students  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
organization. 

By  way  of  introduction,  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  Christians  on  campuses 
today.  The  threefold  division  of 
the  book  that  follows  includes  the 
basic  principles  of  Christian  leader¬ 
ship,  organization,  and  program 
of  local  chapters;  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  selection  of  chapter  officers 
and  the  executive  committee ;  and  a 
description  of  the  various  phases  of 
group  life  and  Christian  program 


on  the  campus. 

Several  appendices  are  included. 
These  are  suggestions  for  Nurses 
Christian  Fellowship,  Student 
Foreign  Missions  Fellowship, 
group  Bible  study,  records  and 
filing,  and  suggestions  for  chapter 
constitutions.  Many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  gleaned  by  IVCF 
members  from  the  compilation  of 
the  experiences  of  other  groups 
over  the  years  that  are  presented 
by  Hummel. 

The  choice  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  as 
the  translation  quoted  in  this  book 
is  not  a  good  one  in  some  of  the 
passages  presented.  Too,  the  RSV 
in  our  day  represents  more  than 
just  a  modern  translation.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  certain  theo¬ 
logical  position,  a  position  far 
from  the  basis  of  faith  of  the 
IVCF.  One  other  criticism  of  the 
work  might  be  considered.  It  is 
slanted  to  students  who  live  on 
campus  or  in  fraternity  and  sor¬ 
ority  houses.  Little  place  is  made 
for  the  ’‘town  kids”  in  this  manual. 

W.  A.  BeVier 

An  Exposition  of  John  Seven¬ 
teen.  By  Thomas  Manton.  The 
Sovereign  Grace  Book  Club, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  1958.  451 
pp.  $5.95. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  many 
Puritan  classics  chosen  for  reprint 
by  the  Sovereign  Grace  Book  Club. 
Thomas  Manton  (1620-77)  was 
highly  regarded  in  his  own  day  as 
an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures,  at¬ 
tracting  to  his  church  in  London 
such  men  as  Archbishop  Usher, 
Stephen  Charnock,  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter,  John  Owen,  and  others.  His 
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expository  writings  are  even  yet 
held  in  high  esteem,  particularly 
the  commentary  on  James’  epistle. 

The  present  volume  contains 
forty-five  sermons  on  the  twenty- 
six  verses  of  John  seventeen.  This 
is  more  than  verse-by-verse  expo¬ 
sition  since  each  word  of  signifi¬ 
cance  is  brought  to  the  fore  and 
its  meaning  diligently  sought. 
While  not  strictly  an  exegetical 
commentary,  constant  reference  is 
made  to  the  Greek  text.  Another 
outstanding  feature  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  is  the  pointed  application  of 
the  truth  to  his  hearers,  and  now 
his  readers.  This  volume  is  not  the 
work  of  a  scholar  in  an  ivory  tower 
but  a  pastor  (and  scholar)  in  close 
touch  with  the  needs  of  men.  It  is 
recommended  to  any  who  would 
study  with  deliberate  care  our 
Lord’s  intercessory  prayer. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  New  Testament.  By  Mark 
G.  Cambron.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  472  pp.  $5.95. 

Subtitled,  “A  Book -by- Book 
Survey,”  this  volume  presents  a 
synoptic  or  synthetic  study  of  each 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
author  is  presently  serving  as  dean 
of  the  Tennessee  Temple  Bible 
School  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Written  from  a  premillennial 
and  dispensational  viewpoint,  the 
approach  is  nontechnical  and  is 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
English  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  occasional  references 
to  the  original  language.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  the  books  are  helpfully 
alliterated  but  at  times  one  feels 
they  are  forced  (e.g.,  on  p.  188 


where  “unconsiderate”  is  used  in 
place  of  the  preferred  and  more 
acceptable  “inconsiderate.”) 

Many  books  are  written  for  the 
scholar  but  few  for  the  humble 
Christian  who  would  be  guided  in 
his  reading  and  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  This  volume,  it  is  felt,  may 
well  serve  in  the  latter  case  to 
bring  understanding  and  blessing 
to  many. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

They  Met  at  Philippi.  By  Car- 
roll  E.  Simeox.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  1958. 
174  pp.  $3.75. 

Subtitled  “A  Devotional  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Philippians,”  this  book 
was  written  by  the  assistant  rector 
of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York  City. 

In  two  introductory  chapters  the 
writer  discusses  the  life  and  back¬ 
ground  of  Paul  as  well  as  matters 
relating  to  the  epistle  itself  such 
as  the  date  and  place  of  writing, 
the  beginning  of  the  church  in 
Philippi,  etc.  The  main  body  of 
the  book,  however,  is  devoted  to 
a  treatment  of  the  text  and  here 
the  author  follows  a  well-defined 
procedure.  He  first  gives  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  text,  and  follows  this 
with  an  analysis  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  for  the  Philippians. 
Then  he  applies  the  text,  to  see 
“what  God  is  communicating  to 
us  through  Paul’s  words.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  herme¬ 
neutics,  this  book  is  a  most  worthy 
example  of  adherence  to  the  dic¬ 
tum  of  establishing  the  interpre¬ 
tation  first  and  then  moving  to  the 
area  of  application.  Theologically 
the  book  is  largely  conservative. 
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The  author  rejects  with  certainty 
the  theories  of  those  who  deny 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle. 
His  exposition  of  the  kenosis  pas¬ 
sage  is  above  reproach.  “Christ  as 
God  is  eternal,  but  as  man  he 
comes  into  being  at  a  definite 
moment  in  time”  (p.  72). 

Unfortunately  the  writer  seems 
to  hold  a  weak  view  of  inspiration 
since  he  accuses  Paul  of  being  dis¬ 
courteous  when  he  wrote,  “Beware 
of  the  dogs,  beware  of  the  evil¬ 
doers  .  .  .”  and  since  he  infers  that 
while  Paul  grappled  with  great 
theological  problems  “he  did  not 
solve  any  of  them  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  consider  the  case 
finally  closed”  (p.  12). 

The  analysis  of  the  text  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  brief.  The 
devotional  application  of  the  text 
is  given  primary  attention  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  purpose  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  In  many  sections  the  author 
shows  clearly  the  relevance  of  the 
Philippian  letter  for  the  Christian 
of  today. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Fairuairn’s  Imperial  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopedia.  Edited 
by  Patrick  Fairbairn.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1957.  6  vols.  $29.70. 

A  Zondervan  Reprint  Classic, 
this  set  of  volumes  is  a  complete 
and  unabridged  reproduction  of 
the  1891  edition  of  The  Imperial 
Bible  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Fairbairn,  it  features  articles 
by  Horatius  Bonar,  A.  B.  David¬ 
son,  Franz  Delitzsch,  John  Eadie, 
R.  B.  Girdlestone,  and  many 
others.  Unsigned  articles  are  by 
the  editor. 


According  to  the  title  page  this 
reference  work  exhaustively  treats 
Biblical  history,  biography,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  doctrine.  The  historical 
material  is  excellent  and  includes 
frequent  references  to  archaeologi¬ 
cal  findings.  Where  discoveries  of 
the  last  seventy  years  have  cast 
additional  light  and  understanding, 
articles  are  of  course  out  of  date. 
As  regards  biography  Fairbairn 
states  that  the  names  of  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  in 
this  work,  those  appearing  only  in 
genealogies  however  are  listed  in 
an  appendix.  In  remarkable  detail 
the  events  of  the  lives  of  Bible 
characters  are  traced,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  the  more  readable 
by  the  noting  of  the  lessons  of 
their  successes  and  failures.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  more  of  the 
lengthier  biographical  articles  are 
not  presented  with  some  type  of 
organizational  outline  to  assist  the 
reader. 

Geographical  matters  are  given 
careful  treatment.  Outstanding 
are  the  articles  on  Palestine,  Assy¬ 
ria,  Babylon,  etc.  Both  geographi¬ 
cal  and  historical  facts  are  com¬ 
bined  to  give  a  thorough  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  settings  for  countries, 
cities,  rivers,  etc. 

On  doctrinal  matters  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  of  varied  worth.  Of  note 
is  the  fact  that  in  a  lengthy  intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  C.  Ryle  and  C.  H. 
Waller  a  firm  stand  is  taken  for 
verbal,  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  Articles  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  dispensations,  second 
coming,  millennium,  etc.,  do  not 
appear,  though  it  seems  clear  that 
the  amillennial  view  prevails. 

As  a  standard  reference  work 
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for  the  Bible  student  these  volumes 
contain  a  wealth  of  information. 
Though  limited  in  certain  areas 
as  indicated,  pastors,  Sunday 
School  teachers,  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  will  nonetheless  be 
greatly  aided  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by 
consulting  this  encyclopedia. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

C.  H.  Spurgeon’s  Sermons  for 
Special  Occasions.  Edited  by 
Charles  T.  Cook.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  256  pp.  $2.95. 

This  volume  contains  eighteen 
sermons  by  the  renowned  nine¬ 
teenth  century  preacher  whom 
Brastow  describes  as  “the  most 
impressive  and  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  evangelistic  preacher  of  his 
age.”  Fourteen  days  of  the  church 
are  selected  as  the  special  occa¬ 
sions  for  which  the  sermons  printed 
were  preached.  Much  of  the  best 
of  Spurgeon  from  a  New  Year’s 
message  to  a  Watchnight  sermon 
are  given.  Here  will  be  found  ser¬ 
mons  bearing  such  titles  as  “Im¬ 
measurable  Love,”  “Bonds  That 
Could  Not  Hold,”  “Gladness  for 
Sadness,”  “Carte  Blanche,”  and 
“The  Star  and  the  Wisemen.” 

The  book  is  recommended  par¬ 
ticularly  to  every  student  of 
preaching. 

J.  E.  Evans 

This  Way  to  Happiness.  By 
Clyde  M.  Narramore.  Zonder¬ 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  183  pp.  $2.95. 

The  author,  who  is  consultant  in 
research  and  guidance  for  the 


office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
superintendent  of  schools,  has 
written  a  very  readable  book  on 
the  relationship  of  vital  Christian¬ 
ity  to  psychology.  He  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  Christian  psychology  for 
living  in  terms  that  will  interest 
the  reader.  His  foundation  is  ever 
Christian  and  his  application  of 
the  experiences  of  life  to  the  Bible 
will  bless  the  reader.  He  writes 
on  such  subjects  as  love  and  affec¬ 
tion,  the  guilt  complex,  knowledge 
that  satisfies,  how  to  handle  fear, 
economic  security,  and  secrets  of 
success. 

Narramore ’s  chapter  entitled 
“Your  Unique  Contribution”  will 
long  remain  in  the  memory  of  the 
thoughtful  reader.  With  telling  il¬ 
lustrations  and  heart  searching 
application,  he  drives  home  such 
down-to-earth  truths  as:  “There 
is  no  honest  task  that  can’t  be 
done  to  the  glory  of  God”  (pp. 
136-37),  and  “The  quality  of  a 
person’s  contribution  in  life  does 
not  depend  on  age.  True,  youth 
has  vigor.  But  maturity  has  the 
advantage  of  experience.  Chal¬ 
lenges  are  for  those  who  accept 
them.  God  does  not  limit  the  ap¬ 
plicants  to  a  certain  age  bracket. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  do  the  job 
if  God  is  calling  you  to  it”  (p. 
138),  and  “Are  you  making  the 
maximum  contribution  in  life?  Or 
are  you  allowing  the  good  to  rob 
you  of  the  best?”  (p.  148). 

The  book  is  well  written  and 


attractively  printed.  A  typographi¬ 
cal  error  appears  on  p.  153  where 
the  title  for  the  previous  chapter  is 
inadvertently  used.  The  book  is 
highly  commended  to  the  Christian 


public. 


J.  E.  Evans 
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Group  Dynamics  in  Evangel¬ 
ism.  By  Paul  M.  Miller.  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
1958.  188  pp.  $3.50. 

The  author  of  this  brief  but 
penetrating  volume  has  explored 
group  therapy,  social  psychology, 
and  group  counseling  with  the 
thought  of  showing  how  these 
areas  may  be  used  in  the  field  of 
evangelism.  Gaines  S.  Dobbins, 
professor  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  says  in  his 
introduction:  “This  book  makes  a 
milestone  in  the  relating  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology  to  the  basic 
Christian  enterprise — evangelism” 

(P-  ^2).  . 

Mr.  Miller’s  premise  is:  “Chris¬ 
tians  need  to  be  informed  that 
Christian  fellowship  does  have 
evangelistic  power”  (p.  175).  He 
states:  “Few  unsaved  persons  will 
resent  sincere  overtures  of  friend¬ 
ship,  if  they  are  convinced  that 
the  love  is  unadulterated  and  that 
the  motive  is  pure.  Evangelism  by 
redemptive  friendship  involves  de¬ 
liberately  cultivating  friendship 
with  sinners”  (p.  187). 

Pastors  and  Christian  education 
leaders  will  find  much  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  that  will  interest  them.  Such 
subjects  as  the  dynamics  of  the 
group  and  evangelism,  how  per¬ 
sons  become  leaders,  techniques  in 
group  leadership,  what  happens  in 
group  decision  making,  and  why 
groups  disrupt,  will  prove  of  spe¬ 
cial  importance. 

The  author,  who  is  presently 
professor  of  practical  theology  at 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
has  produced  a  worth-while  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  to  be  commended  to 
Christian  leaders.  J.  E.  Evans 


Divorce  and  the  Bible.  By 
Donald  L.  Norbie.  Loizeaux 
Brothers,  New  York,  1958.  48 
pp.  $.75. 

After  a  study  from  the  original 
languages  of  the  key  words  for 
fornication  and  adultery,  the  writ¬ 
er  relates  briefly  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching.  Of  special  note  is 
his  interpretation  of  Deuteronomy 
24  that  “divorce  is  not  sanctioned 
but  assumed.”  Jehovah  “only  legis¬ 
lated  concerning  the  future  of  the 
divorced.” 

In  turning  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Norbie,  states  his  view  that 
“Matthew  5  and  19  refer  to  pres¬ 
ent  believers  just  as  much  as  the 
Epistles  do”  and  then  uses  these 
passages  along  with  those  of  the 
epistles  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
since  adultery  breaks  the  union  of 
marriage  (1  Cor.  6:16;  cf.  Jer. 
3:8),  Christ  permits  the  remar¬ 
riage  of  the  innocent  party  upon 
the  sole  ground  of  adultery. 

Before  carefully  summarizing 
his  findings,  the  author  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  further  difficult 
subject  of  discipline  by  the  church, 
wherein  such  is  strongly  urged  for 
violators  of  the  above  with  a  view 
to  repentance  and  restoration  to 
the  fellowship,  but  not  to  leader¬ 
ship. 

This  paper-bound  booklet  will 
not  meet  the  need  of  those  who 
want  the  case  argued  thoroughly; 
nevertheless,  it  does  provide  a  con¬ 
cise,  courageous,  and  lucid  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  position.  For  those 
who  are  looking  for  such,  it  will 
prove  very  helpful  indeed. 

A.  A.  Gannett 
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Messianic  Prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Aaron 
Judah  Kligerman.  Zondcrvan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1957.  155  pp.  $2.95. 

One  is  especially  rewarded  when 
one  reads  the  works  of  Hebrew 
Christian  scholars  who  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  Spirit  of  God  to  open 
their  understanding  to  the  great 
Messianic  predications  of  their 
own  Old  Testament.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  reviewing  this 
work  of  Aaron  Kligerman  who 
was  educated  in  the  Jewish  Rab¬ 
binical  schools  in  Czarist  Russia 
and  then  later  was  converted  in 
this  land  of  the  free. 

The  author  s  Jewish  background 
with  its  thoroughness  in  post-Bib- 
lical  literature  has  served  him  well 
in  his  studies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  this  recent  work  abounds 
with  pertinent  and  illuminating 
quotations  from  Rabbinical  writ¬ 
ings  relating  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

The  approach  of  this  book  is  a 
survey  of  Messianic  prophecy  in 
the  Old  Testament,  providing  for 
the  nonprofessional  Bible  student 
a  chronological  study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  passages  from  the  Seed  of  the 
woman  of  Genesis  3:15  to  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  of  Malachi  4:2. 
Although  this  work  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  it  does  in¬ 
clude  their  historical  setting  book 
by  book  and  their  specific  content 
together  with  special  attention  to 
problematic  areas  such  as  those  of 
the  “virgin”  of  Isaiah  7:13-14  and 
of  the  “servant”  of  Isaiah  52:13 — 
54:12.  In  addition,  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament  is  shed  upon  each 


prediction  whenever  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  provide 
such. 

As  a  magniheant  climax,  the 
closing  chapter,  entitled  “We 
Have  Found  the  Messiah,”  sets 
forth  in  summary  fashion  twenty- 
three  separate  and  significant 
prophecies  which  find  their  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son 
of  Abraham.  The  question  is 
asked,  “What  then  is  our  hope?” 
Our  hope  is  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  in  Him  alone,  for  this  is  He 
of  whom  Moses  and  all  the  proph¬ 
ets  wrote !  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
the  King  of  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness,  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords!” 

This  work  is  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  student  of  prophecy 
and  to  the  Christian  worker  who 
wants  help  in  this  area  for  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Jewish  evangelism. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Elijah  and  Elisha.  By  Ronald 
S.  Wallace.  William  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  1^  pp. 
$3.00. 

This  work  is  a  series  of  eighteen 
expository  sermons,  covering  rather 
thoroughly  the  lives  and  ministries 
of  these  two  outstanding  Hebrew 
prophets,  by  the  pastor  of  St.  Ken- 
tigern’s  Church,  Lanark,  Scotland. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not 
a  review  of  the  critical  sciences  or 
of  modern  and  philological  re¬ 
search  in  this  i>ortion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  it  is  to  set  forth  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  pertinent 
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passages  in  the  Kings.  It  is,  rather, 
an  exposition  of  the  events  as  a 
whole  in  their  historical  setting  in 
order  to  disclose  their  relevancy  to 
our  day. 

Wallace’s  method  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  practical  objective  is  by 
way  of  analogy.  He  is  careful  to 
avoid  the  allegorical  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation  and  an  excessive  use 
of  typology.  He  prefers  to  inter¬ 
pret  this  section  “analogically,” 
the  term  analogy  being  defined  as 
“a  likeness  of  patter  in  God’s  act 
and  men’s  response  at  various 
times,  but  not  an  identity  of  con¬ 
tent  or  situation.” 

For  example,  in  discussing  the 
miracles  in  relation  to  twentieth- 
century  Christianity,  he  reasons 
that  “we  too  require  that  God 
should  speak  by  miracle  as  we 
speak  in  His  name,”  and  then 
makes  his  analogy  thus:  “We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  require  .  .  .  such 
spectacular  works  as  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  eyes  of  men.  God 
has  already  witnessed  to  the  truth 
of  the  Word  we  preach  in  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  and  risen  from  the 
dead.  Whereas  Elijah  needed  signs 
and  wonders  to  witness  to  the 
truth  of  his  word,  we  have  the  liv¬ 
ing  Christ  present  with  us.  We 
have  the  Holy  Spirit  powerful 
within  the  life  of  the  Church.  We 
have  the  Bible  .  .  (p.  8).  This 

approach  was  found  to  be  quite  re¬ 
freshing,  very  stimulating,  and  in¬ 
tensely  practical. 

A  weakness  of  the  book  for  the 
dispensational  theologian  is  the  oc¬ 
casional  statement  such  as  “the 
Church  in  Israel,”  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  distinctions  between  Israel 


and  the  Church  are  basic  and  im¬ 
portant  ;  nevertheless,  to  those  who 
are  aware  of  these  dispensational 
differences,  this  work  still  can  be 
very  helpful,  since  the  emphasis  is 
where  it  is. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

The  Recovery  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  Vision.  Edited  by  Guy 
F.  Hershberger.  Herald  Press, 
Scottsdale,  Pennsylvania,  1957. 
360  pp.  $4.50. 

This  volume  was  published  in 
recognition  of  nearly  thirty-five 
years  of  service  to  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  historiography.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1924,  there  was  organized  in 
Goshen  College  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Society.  Through  the 
efforts  of  that  society  there  has 
been  built  up  the  largest  collection 
of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  world,  located  at 
Goshen  College  and  Bethel  Col¬ 
lege.  From  the  resources  of  such 
material  in  this  land  and  abroad 
the  book  before  us  has  been  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  factual  study  of  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  recovery  of  the 
original  ideal  as  held  by  Zwingli, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  but 
which  they  sacrificed  by  turning  to 
the  concept  of  the  church  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  reform  movements. 

The  Anabaptist  Vision  is  stated 
by  Harold  S.  Bender  in  the  second 
article  in  the  book  as  follows: 
“The  Anabaptist  vision  included 
three  major  points  of  emphasis: 
first,  a  new  concept  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  as  discipleship ; 
second,  a  new  conception  of  the 
church  as  a  brotherhood ;  and 
third,  a  new  ethic  of  love  and  non- 
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resistance.”  This  vision  is  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  development  of  the 
main  line  reformation,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  movement  outside  of,  and 
in  opposition  to,  the  main  line  oi 
reform  endeavor. 

The  book  must  be  read,  and  it 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  viewpoint,  which 
without  question  is  biased  in  favor 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Though  biased, 
it  presents  in  concise  form  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Anabaptists  on  the 
Reformation  through  their  con¬ 
cept  of  the  church,  discipleship, 
theology,  literature,  culture,  and 
other  areas  of  life,  interpreted  in 
the  present-day  endeavor  to  recov¬ 
er  and  restore  what  are  held  to  be 
the  original  concepts  inherent  in 
the  reform  movements  and  in  the 
New  Testament  churches. 

The  book  is  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  historical  study  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  era,  and  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  authentic  studies  of  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  movements. 

C.  A.  Nash 

All  the  Men  of  the  Bible.  By 
Herbert  Lockyer.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1958.  369  pp.  $4.95. 

Among  the  books  written  to  pre¬ 
sent  Biblical  characters  this  book 
will  find  an  unusual  and  unique 
place.  It  is  a  cyclopedic  work  in 
which  every  man  of  the  Bible  is 
not  only  named,  but  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  by  definition,  distinction,  and 
by  Scripture  location.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  above  factors  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brief  biographical 
study. 

More  than  three  thousand 


names  are  listed  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  aid  to  pronounciation. 
This  constitutes  the  book  a  ready 
reference  for  the  Bible  student. 
Added  to  the  list  of  men  named  in 
the  Bible  is  a  listing  of  “A  Great 
Host  of  Unnamed  Bible  Men,” 
with  Scripture  references.  Last 
but  not  least,  the  closing  chapter 
treats  of  ‘‘The  Greatest  of  All 
Bible  Men,”  a  brief  study  of  the 
man  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  a  monumental  work ; 
the  fruitage  of  many  years  of  study 
and  ministry.  Its  contents  are 
freighted  with  sermonic  material, 
whether  for  the  preacher  or  the 
Sunday  School  teacher. 

C.  A.  Nash 

From  Tragedy  to  Triumph. 

By  H.  L.  Ellison.  William  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  127  pp. 
$2.50. 

‘‘The  Message  of  the  Book  of 
Job”  is  the  subtitle  of  the  study 
presented  under  the  above  title. 
The  author  has  sought  to  capture 
the  message  and  make  it  meaning¬ 
ful  for  today.  While  the  Book  of 
Job  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  entire¬ 
ly  neglected  book,  it  must  be 
stated  that  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  due  it.  Perhaps  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  its  message,  its  author, 
and  its  authenticity  has  been  a  rea¬ 
son  for  seeming  neglect.  Evidently 
with  that  fact  in  mind,  Ellison  in 
beginning  his  study  of  this  book 
of  wisdom  literaure  in  poetic  form, 
treats  in  brief  statement  the  author¬ 
ship  and  date,  the  historicity  and 
integrity.  He  accepts  the  historicity 
and  integrity  of  the  the  book  with- 
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out  question,  while  accepting  an¬ 
onymity  as  to  the  authorship  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  date.  To  him 
the  lack  of  certainty  on  those 
points  does  not  discredit  the  book 
in  any  measure,  since  nothing  vital 
depends  on  either  of  them,  and 
since  the  authorship  is  above  all 
else  the  w’ork  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  his  brief  exposition  Ellison 
has  used  the  Authorised  Version 
(King  James)  text,  except  in  in¬ 
stances  in  which  he  believed  the 
Revised  Version  (English)  was 
necessary  to  make  the  general 
meaning  more  clear.  His  procedure 
is  that  of  quoting  the  text  section 
by  section,  according  to  his  out¬ 
lined  division,  which  is  followed 
by  a  brief  exposition.  Though  brief 
and  general  the  exposition  is  eluci¬ 
dative. 

Written  from  the  conservative 
viewpoint,  the  treatment  of  Job’s 
experience,  suffering  under  Satanic 
testing  by  God’s  permission,  brings 
to  the  fore  the  majesty  of  God  as 
against  the  traditions  of  Job’s 
would  be  comforters  with  their 
traditions  of  men.  The  w’ork  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  its  field  of 
study. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Men  Spake  From  God.  By  H.  L. 

Ellison.  William  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  160  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  the  first 
having  been  published  in  1952. 
Other  works  by  the  same  author 
are:  From  Tragedy  to  Triumph, 
Ezekiel:  the  Man  and  His  Mes¬ 
sage,  The  Centrality  of  the  Messi¬ 


anic  Idea  for  the  Old  Testament, 
and  The  Servant  of  Jehovah.  The 
author  is  theological  editor  for  the 
Paternoster  Press. 

In  this  book  we  have  brief  stud¬ 
ies  in  Hebrew  prophets.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  more  extended 
treatment  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  not  offering 
his  studies  as  a  substitute  for  them, 
Ellison  has  produced  a  study  of 
all  the  prophets  in  brief  compass. 
He  has  written  out  of  conviction 
that  guidance  is  needed  for  many 
who  cannot  by  themselves  reap  the 
spiritual  reward  available  to  them 
in  a  straightforward  study  of  the 
prophets.  The  treatment,  there¬ 
fore,  is  slanted  for  the  “non-tech- 
nical  readers”  without  lessening 
the  value  for  others.  Little  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  mod¬ 
ern  views  of  the  prophets  and  their 
writings,  although  those  views  are 
considered  when  and  where  nec¬ 
essary. 

Insight  is  given  into  the  author’s 
concept  of  the  function  of  the 
prophets  in  his  statement  that  “the 
prophet  is  to  God  what  Aaron  was 
to  Moses.  .  .  .  The  prophet  is 
God’s  spokesman.”  The  word  of 
the  prophet,  therefore,  is  God’s 
word.  Ellison  believes  that  the 
major  function  of  the  prophet  is 
that  of  forthtelling.  “Speaking  for 
God  may  involve  foretelling  the 
future,  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
it  normally  does,  but  this  is  sec¬ 
ondary,  not  primary.”  While  the 
prophet  spoke  to  men  of  his  own 
time,  he  also  has  a  message  for  men 
today. 

In  the  reviewer’s  judgment  the 
book  here  reviewed  is  a  splendid 
contribution  as  a  guide  to  personal 
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study;  consequently  also  of  value 
to  the  Bible  teacher. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the 
Living  Church.  By  Carl  G. 
Howie.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich¬ 
mond,  1958.  128  pp.  $2.50. 

The  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  has  resulted  in  a  rash  of 
articles,  pulpit  and  radio  messages, 
and  especially  in  books.  The  book 
here  reviewed  is  one  of  the  many. 

The  variety  of  interpretations 
concerning  the  discovered  docu¬ 
ments,  in  the  judgment  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  disturbed  and  misled  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  church  people.  He  quotes 
the  question,  “Does  this  mean  that 
Christians  now  must  give  up  their 
faith?”  and  undertakes  to  answer 
it  in  the  negative  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  misapprehensions 
might  be  set  at  rest. 

The  book  may  best  be  evaluated 
by  noting  the  summary  of  Howie’s 
findings  as  stated  in  the  closing 
chapter.  He  presents  them  under 
five  headings:  direct  influence,  in¬ 
direct  or  coincidental  influence, 
background  and  common  differ¬ 
ences,  and  values.  The  direct  in¬ 
fluence  is,  “Limited  to  the  matters 
of  the  sacraments,  the  orientation 
for  prayer  and  building,  and  the 
light-darkness  motif.”  He  holds 
that  Christian  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  though  derived 
from  the  practices  of  the  Qumran 
community,  were  changed  to  meet 
the  Christian  import.  To  quote, 
p.  110:  “The  form  was  borrowed 
by  the  church  but  the  content  of 
faith  was  added  as  the  Christian 
movement  articulated  distinctive 


theological  position.”  The  impress 
of  Essenism  for  prayer  and  build¬ 
ing  is  seen  in  the  orientation  of 
ancient  church  buildings  toward 
the  east.  He  admits  that  there  is 
no  available  evidence  as  to  how 
such  influence  was  mediated.  “The 
light-darkness  motif,”  which  Howie 
claims  to  be  found  in  Christianity 
through  Christ,  and  the  apostles 
John  and  Paul,  was  derived  from 
Zoroastrianism  and  mediated  to 
the  church  by  the  Essenes,  Qum¬ 
ran  community. 

One  needs  to  go  no  farther  in 
evaluation  than  to  state  that  the 
so-called  direct  influence,  as  well 
as  the  indirect  influence,  is  based 
on  assumption  and  probability, 
terms  used  by  the  author.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  Howie  reveals  his  low 
concept  in  regard  to  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the 
church;  for  only  from  such  a  low 
concept  could  one  even  venture  the 
idea,  to  say  nothing  of  propagat¬ 
ing  it,  that  Christianity  bears  in 
form  or  content  the  imprint  of  Es- 
sene  influence. 

The  book,  though  calculated  to 
remove  apprehensions,  contributes 
to  confusion  by  unwarranted  as¬ 
sumption  and  unworthy  concepts. 

C.  A.  Nash 

God’s  River,  Romans  5:1-11.  By 
Donald  Grey  Barnhouse.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Companv,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
224  pp.  $3.50. 

The  present  volume  is  the  fourth 
in  a  series  in  which  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  an  exposition  of  Bible  doc¬ 
trines  taking  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  as  the  point  of  departure. 
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The  book  contains  twenty  eight 
messages,  formerly  delivered  to  a 
radio  audience,  coveting  Romans 
5:1-1. 

Barnhouse  has  the  gift  to  be  able 
to  present  deep  doctrinal  truths  in 
popular  form  without  the  loss  of 
incisiveness.  Conveyed  in  trenchant 
thought,  clothed  in  poignant  lan¬ 
guage,  and  clarified  by  apt  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
will  be  understood  and  remem¬ 
bered. 

This  volume,  as  are  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  is  highly  commended  to 
students  of  the  Word. 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

Acts  Through  Ephesians, 
Wuest’s  Expanded  Translation 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament: 
Volume  II.  By  Kenneth  S. 
Wuest.  William  B.  E^rdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  248  pp.  $3.50. 

Following  his  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  Wuest,  former  teacher  of 
New  Testament  Greek  at  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  now  gives  us  his 
translation  of  Acts  through  Ephe¬ 
sians.  It  is  the  author’s  desire  to 
give  the  clear  and  accurate  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original  text  in  modern 
English  by  expanding  the  thought 
of  the  original  word  into  its  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent,  even  though  it 
takes  an  extended  phrase  to  do  so; 
by  observing  Greek  word  order; 
by  distinguishing  synonyms;  by 
careful  distinction  in  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Greek  tenses;  by  noting 
the  difference  in  Greek  pronouns 
and  by  a  paragraph  division  that 
conforms  to  the  divisions  suggested 
by  either  the  thought  or  grammar 


of  the  original  text. 

Several  illustrations  will  have 
to  suffice.  The  word  dokimazo, 
translated  “like”  in  Romans  1 :28, 
has  the  concept  “to  put  to  the  test 
for  the  purpose  of  approving,  and 
should  the  person  tested  meet  the 
specifications  laid  down,  to  put 
one’s  approval  upon  him.”  The 
verse  is  translated  by  Wuest: 
“And  even  as  after  putting  God  to 
the  test  for  the  purpose  of  approv¬ 
ing  Him  should  He  meet  their 
specifications,  and  finding  that  He 
did  not,  they  disapproved  of  hold¬ 
ing  Him  in  their  full  and  precise 
knowledge.  .  .  This  expansion 
enhances  the  picture  Paul  is  draw¬ 
ing.  The  word  epignosis  in  the 
verse  is  rendered  “full  and  precise 
knowledge”  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  synonyms,  which  shows  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  they  actu¬ 
ally  had.  Romans  4:1-2  may  be 
cited  to  illustrate  the  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  in  prepositions:  “What 
then  shall  we  say  that  Abraham 
our  forefather  found  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  [kata]  the  flesh?  For,  as¬ 
suming  that  Abraham  was  justified 
out  of  a  source  of  [ex]  works,  he 
has  ground  for  boasting,  but  not 
when  facing  [pros]  God.”  The 
translator’s  distinction  in  tenses  is 
observed  in  passages  such  as  Ro¬ 
mans  3:27;  “Where  then  is  the 
glorying?  It  is  once  for  all  [aorist] 
excluded,”  or  Romans  6:5,  “For 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
those  who  have  become  permanent¬ 
ly  united  to  with  Him  [perfect] 

.  .  .  ,”  or  Romans  3:23,  “for  all 
sinned  [aorist]  and  are  falling 
short  [present]  of  the  glory  of 
God.” 

While  the  observance  of  Greek 
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word  order  may  not  always  convey 
its  force  to  the  English  reader,  the 
division  into  paragraphs  on  the 
basis  of  Greek  grammar  and 
thought  certainly  will  be  helpful. 

The  work  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  to  all  students  of  the 
Word  as  a  translation  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  enter  more 
carefully  into  the  force  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  text. 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

The  Amplified  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
989  pp.  $3.95. 

The  multiplicity  of  new  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  evidences  a 
renewed  interest  in  Biblical  studies 
and  a  desire  to  enter  more  accur¬ 
ately  into  what  was  written.  Be¬ 
cause  no  one  translation  can  con¬ 
vey  all  the  riches  of  the  original 
text,  each  new  work  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  what  contribution  it 
makes  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  Amplified  New  Testament 
is  not  a  translation,  but,  as  the 
title  suggests,  an  amplification  and 
expansion  of  what  the  writers 
wrote.  By  a  system  of  brackets, 
parentheses,  dashes,  and  unpunctu¬ 
ated  insertions,  material  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  text  itself  to  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the 
thought  of  the  writer.  Without 
question  these  amplifications,  which 
essentially  form  a  concise  com¬ 
mentary,  will  contribute  much  to 
the  reader’s  understanding.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  may 
overlook  the  marks  of  punctuation 
and  think  that  all  the  amplifica¬ 


tions  arc  a  part  of  the  original  text 
itself.  This  is  especially  true  where 
insertions  are  made  without  any 
designation. 

The  work  of  the  translator  is 
to  render  the  idiom  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  idiom  of  another 
language  so  that  thought  may  be 
intelligently  conveyed.  The  Greek 
language  is  an  incisive  language, 
and  while  a  Greek  word  may  have 
many  lexical  renderings,  the  con¬ 
text  will  determine  which  of  the 
renderings  the  author  had  in  mind. 
To  suggest  a  number  of  English 
words  as  a  possible  rendering  of  a 
Greek  word  is  to  overlook  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  translator  to 
determine  the  exact  meaning,  to 
lose  the  incisiveness  of  the  original 
language,  and  to  suggest  that  the 
author  was  fuzzy  in  his  own  think¬ 
ing.  As  a  translation  the  Amplified 
New  Testament  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  As  an  amplification  and 
commentary  it  will  contribute 
much  to  our  understanding. 

Since  anonymity  is  often  suspect 
it  would  have  been  good  to  give 
the  names  of  the  translating  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  “three  qualified 
Greek  consultants’’  so  one  may 
evaluate  the  authority  and  scholar¬ 
ship  of  those  involved.  Adherence 
to  the  Wcstcott  and  Hort  text  will 
not  be  approved  by  many  textual 
scholars. 

As  an  amplification,  as  implied 
by  the  title,  the  work  is  com¬ 
mended  as  that  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  average  reader. 
As  a  translation,  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  implies  and  the  reader  may 
easily  accept,  it  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost 
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Your  Baptism  Is  Important. 

By  Stanley  Edwin  Anderson. 

Northern  Book  Store,  Chicago, 
1958,  200  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  book  about  baptism 
written  by  a  Baptist.  Although  the 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  make  “an 
earnest  study  of  every  Bible  verse 
on  Baptism,  many  will  probably 
feel  that  the  author  has  not  dis¬ 
covered  the  mind  of  God  on  all 
that  he  touches.  Those  who  ignore 
water  baptism  will  start  fighting 
at  the  title;  pedo  baptists  will  be 
disagreeing  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  second  chapter;  and  many  im- 
mersionists  will  reject  some  of  the 
author’s  conclusions. 

When  the  smoke  has  cleared 
away,  several  strong  points  of  the 
book  will  stand.  Though  Ander¬ 
son’s  discussions  are  not  new,  he 
has  assembled  most  of  the  Baptistic 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  be¬ 
liever’s  immersion  is  the  only  valid 
Scriptural  baptism.  The  book  will 
stimulate  study.  There  is  a  good 
section  dealing  with  baptismal  re¬ 
generation.  Though  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  slanted  toward  the  im- 
mersionist  position,  it  is  a  good 
one.  Many  will  appreciate  the 
strong  and  needed  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  local  church. 

Though  the  author  endeavors  to 
be  kind  to  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him,  he  is  sometimes  unfair 
to  them.  For  example,  he  states: 
“The  invisible  church  is  not  seen 
in  the  Bible’’  (p.  176),  but  he  does 
not  give  full  consideration  to  the 
views  of  those  who  do  see  it  there. 
Again,  in  holding  the  position  that 
the  church  started  after  John  and 
before  Pentecost,  he  apparently 


misses  the  meaning  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  idea  that 
it  is  a  general  term  for  all  the 
ministries  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
Christian  (p.  91)  lacks  Biblical 
support.  In  another  area,  the  au¬ 
thor  dismisses  those  who  disagree 
with  his  view  on  restricted  com¬ 
munion  as  sentimentalists.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  Romans  six,  Anderson 
maintains  that  only  those  who 
want  to  discount  immersion  “apply 
the  passage  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  attitude  does  not 
face  the  issues  raised  by  Bible 
teachers,  including  many  immer- 
sionists,  who  feel  that  the  prepo¬ 
sitions,  the  use  of  the  Greek  word 
“likeness,’’  and  the  argument  of 
Romans  do  not  support  water 
baptism  as  the  primary  emphasis 
on  the  passage. 

The  book  should  win  friends 
among  those  who  agree  with  it, 
but  it  omits  too  much  to  influence 
many  who  are  not  in  agreement 
with  it. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

The  Years  That  Count.  By 

Rosalind  Rinker.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  118  pp.  $2.00. 

Rosalind  Rinker,  a  long-time 
staff  worker  with  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship,  writes  a 
practical  book  of  answers  to 
youth’s  basic  problems.  Written 
for  high  school  and  college-age 
young  people,  the  book’s  free  and 
breezy  style  and  interest-getting 
chapter  titles  will  also  appeal  to 
parents  and  youth  workers  who 
are  asked  for  answ'ers.  Everyone 
will  appreciate  the  author’s  down- 
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to-life  and  sympathetic  handling 
of  the  subjects  of  dating,  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship,  and  Christian 
versus  secular  colleges. 

Though  most  of  the  answers  are 
based  on  the  Scriptures,  some  do 
not  say  enough.  The  chapter  on 
“How  Do  I  Meet  the  Scientific 
Attitude  of  Unbelief?”  provides 
too  small  an  answer  for  one  of  the 
college  Christian’s  major  problems. 
It  seems  that  the  presentation  of 
the  gospel  in  the  final  chapter  com¬ 
bines  truth  about  Saviorhood  and 
Lordship,  and  thus  misses  the  clar¬ 
ity  and  simplicity  of  the  New 
Testament  statement  of  the  gospel. 
This  is  a  common  mistake  that 
arises  from  a  desire  to  get  more 
permanent  results  by  giving  the 
convert  more  to  do. 

For  youth  with  a  capital  “why,” 
Miss  Rinker  faces  many  life-shap¬ 
ing  questions  and  supplies  several 
Scriptural  and  satisfying  answers. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Out  of  the  Earth.  By  E.  M. 
Blaiklock.  William  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  80  pp. 
$1.50. 

Professor  Blaiklock,  who  teaches 
Classics  in  the  University  College 
of  New  Zealand,  has  written  an 
interesting  little  book  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  archaeology  to  the 
New  Testament.  Although  the 
finds  bearing  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  not  nearly  as  numerous 
as  those  pertaining  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  they  are  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  and  insignificant.  Greek 
inscriptions  on  stone  confirm  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Gospels 


and  Acts.  Papyrus  documents  pre¬ 
served  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  illus¬ 
trate  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  Many  other  dis¬ 
coveries  bear  witness  to  life  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles. 

This  compact  volume  contains 
much  more  information  than  its 
size  might  indicate.  A  multitude 
of  details  are  completely  handled 
and  presented  in  a  manner  which 
provides  refreshing  reading. 

D.  W.  Young 

The  Eye  Goddess.  By  O.  G.  S. 

Crawford.  The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York,  1958. 

168  pp.  $10.00. 

This  work  will  be  valuable  to 
students  of  ancient  religions.  The 
author,  a  well-known  British  arch¬ 
aeologist  and  founder  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  Antiquity,  has  assembled  a  host 
of  related  artifacts  which  attest 
the  spread  of  agricultural  fertility 
cults  from  Mesopotamia  and  Syria 
to  distant  lands  such  as  Ethiopia, 
England,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
An  important  feature  of  these  ex¬ 
otic  cults  was  the  use  of  the  eye 
in  art  as  a  religious  and  magical 
symbol.  The  westward  movement 
of  the  eye  goddess  is  attributed  to 
the  migration  of  people.  In  ancient 
Canaan  she  was  known  as  Anat, 
the  consort  of  Baal,  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fertility  cult  on  the 
modern  scene.  The  ritual  has  been 
“purified”  and  adopted  by  ad¬ 
herents  to  Christianity  and  Islam. 
The  elaborate  mummers’  parade, 
for  example,  originated  from  ritual 
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concerned  with  the  death  and  res¬ 
urrection  of  crops. 

Fifty  plates  plus  many  figures 
and  maps  illustrate  the  text.  An 
extensive  index  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  bibliography  add  to  the  value 
of  the  volume  as  a  reference  tool. 

D.  W.  Young 

Konkordanz  zum  Hebraischen 
Alten  Testament.  By  Ger¬ 
hard  Lisowsky.  Privilegierte 
Wurttembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart,  1958.  1672  pp. 

This  concordance  to  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  is  the  fruit  of  a 
project  initiated  in  1951  by  the 
publisher  of  Kittel’s  Biblica  He- 
braica.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to 
promote  study  of  the  meanings  of 
words  and  expressions.  It  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  essential  tools 
available  to  the  exegete  and  trans¬ 
lator.  Biblical  students  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Lisowsky  for  this  ad¬ 
mirable  product  of  his  labor  and  to 
the  publisher  for  making  it  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  German  title  should  not 
daunt  those  who  do  not  control 
that  language.  Suggested  render¬ 
ings  of  a  word  are  given  not  only 
in  German  but  also  in  English  and 
Latin.  The  volume  can  be  used  as 
a  lexicon  as  well  as  a  concordance. 
As  in  the  lexicons  prepared  by 
Buhl  and  Koehler,  the  arangement 
of  words  is  strictly  alphabetical 
rather  than  by  roots.  Although  the 
entire  Old  Testament  vocabulary 
is  listed,  references  are  provided 
only  for  the  verbs  and  nouns  in 
order  to  keep  the  book  from  becom¬ 
ing  unwieldly.  Every  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  reference  is  accompanied  by 


a  short  extract  from  the  Hebrew 
text.  All  Hebrew  quotations  are 
vocalized  —  a  feature  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  students  who 
have  not  yet  attained  fluency  in 
reading  un vocalized  texts.  To  in¬ 
sure  accuracy  the  concordance  was 
checked  against  the  Hebrew  text 
by  Prof.  Leonhard  Rost.  The  work 
is  augmented  by  separate  sections 
for  Aramaic  words  and  proper 
names.  Textual  extracts  are  not 
given  for  the  latter. 

The  reviewer  heartily  recom¬ 
mends  this  tome  but  hastens  to  add 
that  one  must  not  expect  perfection 
in  a  work  of  such  vast  scope.  Mi¬ 
nor  flaws  will  indubitably  be  de¬ 
tected  by  others.  At  this  point  a 
few  inaccuracies  which  come  to 
the  reviewer’s  attention  will  be 
noted.  It  is  hoped  that  these  obser¬ 
vations  will  add  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  an  already  valuable  tool. 

The  compiler  has  indicated  de¬ 
rivatives  along  with  the  verbal 
root.  The  noun  'etna  is  found  both 
with  tnh  and  with  ntn,  w’hereas  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  root.  The  root  ntn  was 
originally  biconsonantal  (in  Ugar- 
itic  texts  it  appears  as  ytn)  and 
has  been  expanded  to  the  three- 
radical  ideal  in  Hebrew  by  one  of 
three  prefixes:  Aleph,  Yod  or 
Nun.  Accordingly,  the  form  which 
occurs  in  Psalm  8:2  should  not  be 
linked  with  a  root  tnh  but  most 
likely  should  be  associated  with 
(n)/n  as  an  infinitival  form  similar 
to  those  formed  from  the  roots 
yrd,  yld,  etc. 

The  noun  shuba  (Isa.  30:15) 
has  been  related  to  the  root  (shub) 
and  is  therefore  translated  "Um- 
kher  [coming  back]  reditus,  con- 
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vcrsio.”  Evidence  from  a  Ugaritic 
text  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  root 
must  be  yashab  (the  spelling  used 
by  Isaiah  is  an  example  of  meta¬ 
plasm;  cf.  Ps.  23:6  for  another 
instance).  The  passage  should  be 
translated  “in  sitting  and  resting 
ye  shall  be  saved."  Rest  and  repose 
are  important  desiderata  in  Near 
Eastern  thought. 

The  root  shin,  which  occurs 
only  as  a  participle  with  infixed 
-t-,  is  listed  as  a  root  shatan ;  an 
Assyriologist  finds  this  confusion 
difficult  to  understand.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one  should  note  that  certain 
Qal  passive  forms  such  as  yushat 
and  yuttan  are  taken  as  Hophal 
forms. 

Footnotes  are  utilized  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  subject  of  a  verb  or  to 
give  an  analysis  of  a  pronominal 
suffix.  Here  Lisowsky  enters  the 
province  of  interpretation.  In  most 
instances  his  judgment  is  correct, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
wrong  conclusion  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
word  zerocam  found  in  Isaiah 
33:2.  The  final  -m  is  taken  as  the 
third  person  plural  suffix.  In  actu¬ 
ality  it  is  an  enclitic  particle  which 
defies  translation.  The  passage 
should  be  read:  “become  our  arm 
in  the  morning  hours  (of  battle)”; 
the  pronominal  element  “our”  is 
understood  from  the  remainder  of 
the  verse. 

Photographs  of  the  manuscript 
were  utilized  to  print  the  concord¬ 
ance  so  that  throughout  the  work 
one  finds  Lisowsky’s  pleasing  hand¬ 
writing.  The  Hebrew  script  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  handy  size,  vocalized 
text,  and  low  cost,  along  with 
many  other  commendable  charac¬ 


teristics,  will  doubtless  make  this 
concordance  a  popular  reference 
work  for  many  years  to  come.  Ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  Hebrew  pho¬ 
nology  and  morphology,  however, 
will  find  the  more  expensive  and 
cumbersome,  but  monumental, 
concordance  of  Mandelkern  better 
suited  to  their  needs. 

D.  W.  Young 

Archaeology  and  the  Old 
Testament.  By  J.  A.  Thomp¬ 
son.  William  B.  Eerdmans, 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1957.  121  pp.  $1.50. 

It  is  a  joy  to  witness  the  un¬ 
abated  interest  in  Biblical  archae¬ 
ology.  New  and  unexpected  ar¬ 
chaeology  discoveries  in  recent 
years  enable  the  student  of  the 
Bible  to  recapture  the  meaning  of 
numerous  Scripture  passages  in  a 
way  hitherto  impossible.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  is  now  lecturer  in  Old 
Testament  Studies  in  the  Baptist 
Theological  College  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  has  penned  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  new  in¬ 
sights.  Obviously  the  author  could 
not  deal  thoroughly  with  the  many 
implications  of  the  archaeological 
material  in  such  a  small  volume. 
Furthermore,  he  has  chosen  to  end 
his  story  with  the  exile  of  the 
Jews  in  586  B.  C.,  for  “there  is 
such  a  wealth  of  important  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  postexilic  period  as  to 
warrant  treatment  in  a  similar 
volume  at  a  later  date.” 

A  delightful  chapter  on  the  days 
of  Abraham  demonstrates  how  the 
customs  of  that  distant  time  are 
clarified  by  ancient  documents 
from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  unfortu- 
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nate  that  the  treatment  is  marred 
by  the  assertion  that  “the  Bible 
places  the  home  of  Abraham  in 
lower  Mesopotamia.”  This  view 
was  popularized  in  recent  years  by 
the  writings  of  Sir  Leonard  Wool- 
ley.  The  Bible  does  designate  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  as  the  original 
home  of  Abraham.  Woolley,  who 
excavated  an  important  city  named 
Ur  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  made 
the  unnecessary  assumption  that 
this  site  was  to  be  equated  with 
Abraham’s  home.  It  is  now  known 
from  a  number  of  cuneiform  doc¬ 
uments  that  there  was  another  Ur 
located  in  a  northern  region.  It  is 
highly  probable,  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  proved  conclusively  that 
Abraham  came  from  the  nothern 
Ur,  which  may  be  tentatively  lo¬ 
cated  in  Armenia.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  a  single  scrap  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  Abraham  came  from 
southern  Mesopotamia,  apart  from 
the  name  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  all 
the  Biblical  evidence  associates 
Abraham  and  his  kinsmen  with 
northern  Mesopotamia  (cf.  Gen. 
24:1-10). 

The  chapter  on  the  patriarchal 
age  is  entitled  “Abraham  the  Mi¬ 
grant.”  Since  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  an  article  (C.  H. 
Coidon,  “Abraham  and  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Ura,”  Journal  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  17:28-31,  First 
Quarter,  1958)  has  appeared 
showing  that  Abraham  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  prince  rather  than  a  nomad. 
In  view  of  the  evidence  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  author  had 
entitled  the  chapter  “Abraham  the 
Merchant !” 

The  reviewer  does  not  intend 
the  foregoing  to  detract  from  the 


value  of  this  concise  and  conveni¬ 
ent  treatment  of  Biblical  archae¬ 
ology.  On  the  whole  the  book  is 
very  commendable.  Its  value  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  several  suitable  maps 
and  photographs  —  an  attractive 
feature  which  one  does  not  usually 
find  in  a  volume  so  inexpensive. 

D.  W.  Young 

Some  Golden  Daybreak.  By 
Lee  Roberson.  Sword  of  the 
Lord  Publishers,  Wheaton,  Illi¬ 
nois,  1957. 

The  popular  pastor  of  the  High¬ 
land  Baptist  Church  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee,  puts  in  print  a 
series  of  messages  on  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  which  were 
originally  delivered  in  the  midweek 
prayer  services  of  his  church. 

These  messages  will  serve  as 
models  for  many  preachers  who 
desire  to  indoctrinate  their  people 
in  prophetic  themes.  Roberson’s 
messages  run  the  gamut  from  the 
rapture  through  the  setting  up  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  and  finally 
the  establishment  of  the  new  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  new  earth.  He  reveals 
himself  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
commonly  held  by  pretribulational 
premillennialists. 

One  significant  omission  is  the 
mention  of  any  prophetic  program 
for  God’s  people  Israel,  even  in 
his  discussion  of  the  millennial 
kingdom.  He  is  singularly  vague 
about  the  identity  of  the  people 
over  whom  Christ  shall  reign. 

Aside  from  this  omission  this 
book  may  be  commended  to  all 
who  desire  a  popular  presentation 
of  prophetic  themes. 


J.  F.  Rand 
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Bought  by  the  Blood.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Lee.  Zondcrvan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1957. 
184  pp.  $2.95. 

Robert  G.  Lee,  noted  Southern 
Baptist  pastor,  presents  a  book  of 
sermons  dealing  with  the  great 
issues  of  soteriology.  The  author’s 
faithfulness  to  the  Scripture  pro¬ 
vides  a  strong  authority  for  his 
preaching.  His  illustrations  gath¬ 
ered  from  his  ministry  and  other 
areas  of  current  life  supply  fresh¬ 
ness  to  his  presentation.  His  use 
of  descriptive  language  makes  his 
message  vivid.  Few  men  today 
possess  Lee’s  gift  for  graphic 
preaching.  Yet,  it  is  here  that  one 
feels  a  weakness  in  the  reading  of 
these  sermons.  At  times  there  are 
a  multitude  of  words,  but  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  words  to  communicate 
clear  meaning  to  the  reader.  A 
strength  in  the  pulpit  appears  as 
a  weakness  on  the  printed  page. 

For  those  who  enjoy  the  vital 
message  of  salvation  preached  in 
the  flowing  oratory  that  charac¬ 
terized  a  past  generation  but  is 
almost  absent  today,  here  is  a  book 
they  will  read  with  a  stirred  heart. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Sermon  Outlines  for  Funeral 
Services.  Sermon  Outlines 
FOR  Prayer  Meeting  Talks. 
Sermon  Outlines  on  the 
Second  Coming.  By  A1  Bryant. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  62  pp. 
$1.00. 

These  three  books  are  part  of 
Zondervan ’s  loose  leaf  sermon  out¬ 
line  library.  The  compiler  has 


assembled  sermon  outlines  from 
outstanding  preachers  of  the  past 
and  present,  and  has  arranged 
them  under  fitting  themes.  Each 
book  provides  a  Scripture  index  for 
simple  reference.  They  are  in 
loose-leaf  bindings. 

These  books  will  be  valuable  to 
“prime  the  pump”  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  many  kinds  of  sermons. 
Some  of  the  outlines  are  no  more 
than  a  series  of  main  points,  and 
other  outlines  are  very  complete. 
Most  of  the  outlines  are  the  skele¬ 
tons  for  textual  sermons.  Few 
expound  a  passage  or  place  the 
text  in  context.  The  outlines  for 
funeral  services  appear  to  be  the 
most  valuable. 

These  are  helpful  books  for 
busy  pastors  and  Christian  work¬ 
ers  when  used  as  the  writer  in¬ 
tended.  They  could  be  potentially 
dangerous  if  they  became  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  independent  study  and 
preparation  from  the  Scriptures, 
H.  W.  Robinson 

The  Place  of  Women  in  the 
Church.  By  Charles  Caldwell 
Ryrie.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1958.  155  pp.  $2.95. 

As  a  result  of  the  equal  place 
being  afforded  women  in  our 
society,  many  deep  and  perplexing 
problems  have  arisen  as  to  the 
place  women  should  occupy  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  Much  debate 
is  carried  on  as  to  whether  women 
are  to  be  ordained  as  ministers,  to 
be  placed  on  official  boards,  and 
to  take  responsibility  as  teachers 
in  the  church.  Ultimately  such 
questions  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  not  the 
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authority  of  society,  inasmuch  as 
the  church  is  more  than  a  social 
institution. 

Ryrie,  with  the  clarity  of  a 
theologian  and  the  insight  of  an 
exegete,  presents  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  on  the  question  of  the 
place  of  women  in  the  official  life 
of  the  church.  After  stating  the 
place  of  women  in  the  life  of 
ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  Juda¬ 
ism,  he  presents  the  effect  of  Christ 
upon  the  status  of  women.  A  pro¬ 
vocative  study  is  made  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  about  divorce 
which  should  shed  light  on  the 
present  discussion  of  this  subject, 
of  Paul’s  epistles  to  present  the 
Careful  and  detailed  study  is  made 
Apostle’s  teaching  on  the  place  of 
women  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
dealing  with  such  questions  as 
marriage,  celibacy,  the  husband- 
wife  relationship,  women  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  public  worship,  and  women 


in  places  of  authority.  The  place 
of  women  is  traced  through  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  history 
of  the  church.  The  study  concludes 
with  an  application  of  the  truths 
discovered  to  present-day  problems. 
Each  chapter  has  a  list  of  questions 
appended  as  a  guide  to  group 
study. 

While  the  conclusions  reached 
do  not  coincide  with  much  popular 
opinion  and  while  the  execution  of 
the  conclusions  would  necessitate 
a  reorganization  of  many  churches 
today,  no  church  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
on  this  question.  The  careful 
scholarship,  the  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  the 
careful  presentation  of  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  will  commend  this 
book  to  all  who  seek  to  pattern 
their  local  church  after  God’s  own 
plan. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 


Periodical  Review 


“Church  Architecture  1959:  Crea¬ 
tion  or  Cliche,”  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  76:7,  February  18,  1959. 

Pastors  who  are  considering 
church  building  programs  would 
do  well  to  consult  this  informative 
issue.  Present  day  trends  are  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
architect,  the  artist,  the  critic,  and 
the  client.  Regional  reports  are 
given  on  new  buildings  as  well  as 
comments  on  well-known  churches 
of  the  immediate  past.  Especially 
valuable  is  a  survey  of  the  reactions 
of  the  pastors  of  prize-winning 
churches  on  their  satisfaction  or 
lack  of  satisfaction  with  their 
buildings.  Other  periodicals  which 
should  be  consulted  by  pastors  and 
church  building  committees  are 
Church  Management  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Life.  Both  of  these  feature 
valuable  articles  in  this  area  in  al¬ 
most  every  issue. 

English,  E.  Schuyler,  “Why  the 
Revision  of  the  Scofield  Refer¬ 
ence  Bible?”  Moody  Monthly, 
59:5:30-34,  January,  1959. 

The  announcement  that  the  most 
widely  circulated  reference  Bible 
in  the  world  was  about  to  be  re¬ 
vised  brought  instant  reaction  some 
years  ago.  Fears  expressed  at  that 
time  that  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  work  as  edited  by  C.  I.  Sco¬ 
field  would  be  changed  have  not 
abated,  but  this  article  should  do 
much  to  allay  those  fears.  The 
man  who  heads  a  distinguished 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

committee  of  premillennial  dispen- 
sational  scholars  explains  why  re¬ 
vision  was  necessary,  sets  forth  the 
procedures  and  illustrates  some  of 
the  different  changes  which  are  be¬ 
ing  made.  This  is  an  informative 
article  which  all  will  want  to  read. 

Ferre,  Nels  F.  S.,  “The  Bible  as 

Authority,”  Asbury  Seminarian, 
Fall-Winter,  1959. 

This  is  the  key  article  in  an  is¬ 
sue  devoted  to  an  investigation  of 
what  men  mean  when  they  declare 
for  Biblical  authority.  The  contro¬ 
versial  Swedish-American  theolo¬ 
gian  acknowledges  that  the  Bible 
teaches  propositional  truth  but  de¬ 
clares  that  this  is  completely  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  its  presentation  of  a 
person,  Jesus  Christ.  “. . .  The  only 
criterion  for  the  Bible  is  Christ.” 
George  A.  Turner,  professor  of 
theology  at  Asbury  contributes  an 
article  on  “The  Emancipating 
Word  of  God”  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  “to  suggest  a  defensible 
view  of  the  authority  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Bible  and  contemporary 
scholarship.”  Turner  discusses  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  viewpoints 
of  the  relationship  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
following  words:  “to  say  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God  is 
inadequate  because  it  implies  a  con¬ 
tainer  with  contents  of  varying 
merit.  To  say  that  the  Bible  be¬ 
comes  the  Word  of  God  is  only  a 
half-truth.  To  say  that  the  Bible 
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is  the  Word  of  God  is  more  ade¬ 
quate  if  it  be  clear  that  the  book 
and  the  revelation  are  not  identi¬ 
cal.”  His  final  conclusion  is  that 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  only  adequate 
view  and  that  those  who  claim  to 
be  emancipated  from  that  view 
will  not  make  a  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Christian  history. 

Flack,  Elmer  E.,  “Flashes  of  New 
Knowledge:  Recent  Study  and 
the  Book  of  Numbers,”  Inter¬ 
pretation,  13:1:3-23,  January, 
1959. 

Those  who  plan  to  do  some  se¬ 
rious  studying  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  will  find  this  study 
which  is  complete  with  a  lengthy 
bibliography  helpful  in  bringing 
them  up  to  date  on  the  trends  in 
Pentateuchal  criticism.  The  article 
is  one  of  a  number  treating  this 
important  book  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  issue  of  the  journal 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  at 
Richmond.  Paul  F.  Barackman 
contributes  some  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  on  preaching  from  Numbers. 

Fuller,  Charles  E.,  “God’s  Mercy 
in  an  Age  of  Change,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  3:8:12-13,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1959. 

The  veteran  radio  broadcaster 
reminisces  on  changes  in  contem¬ 
porary  theological  scenes  over  the 
past  half  century.  Those  who  have 
been  blessed  by  Fuller’s  ministry 
over  the  years  will  enjoy  reading 
this  article  which  reviews  once 
again  the  early  day  struggles  of  the 
Old  Fashioned  Revival  Hour  and 
reveals  that  his  desire  for  Fuller 


Theological  Seminary  is  that  it 
should  “become  what  Cal  Tech  is 
to  engineering  and  West  Point  to 
military  science.” 

Gailey,  James  H.,  “Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature,  1958,”  Inter¬ 
pretation,  January,  1959. 

Keeping  up  with  current  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  various  theological  dis¬ 
ciplines  is  made  easy  by  such  sur¬ 
veys  as  this  which  are  a  character¬ 
istic  of  this  quarterly.  Similar  sur¬ 
veys  appeared  in  the  February  16th 
issue  of  Christianity  Today  where 
David  W.  Kerr  of  Gordon  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  Merrill  C.  Tenney  of 
Wheaton  and  Lewis  B.  Smedes  of 
Calvin  College  review  the  signifi¬ 
cant  works  in  the  fields  of  Old 
Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Theology  respectively. 

Hoegh,  Leo  A.,  “Is  Your  Church 
Ready  if  Bombs  Should  Fall?” 
Moody  Monthly,  59:6:15-17, 
February,  1959. 

The  national  director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  in  a  significant  interview 
sets  forth  what  churches  can  do  in 
time  of  emergency  such  as  an 
A-bomb  attack.  “They  can  take  a 
significant  part  in  many  ways. 
Churches  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  offer  physical  facilities  for 
mass  care  and  welfare.  Clergymen 
are  natural  leaders  among  their 
own  people  and  in  the  community. 
Congregations  also  have  lay  lead¬ 
ership  and  skills  and  experiences 
that  will  be  needed  in  time  of  dis¬ 
aster.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
moral  support  which  the  churches 
can  give  to  civil  defense  in  their 
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own  communities.”  Hoegh  tells 
what  first  steps  need  to  be  taken  by 
every  church  and  gives  some  ex¬ 
amples  where  churches  and  clergy¬ 
men  have  rendered  invaluable  help 
in  times  past. 

Metzger,  Bruce  M.,  “A  Reconsid¬ 
eration  of  Certain  Arguments 
against  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,”  Ex¬ 
pository  Times,  70:3:91-94,  De¬ 
cember,  1958. 

Professor  Metzger  does  not 
make  any  attempt  to  solve  the  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  the  authorship  of 
the  pastoral  epistles,  preferring 
rather  to  survey  the  “prolems  of 
methodology  and  the  evaluation  of 
linguistic  arguments  bearing  on 
the  authorship  of  these  Epistles.” 
This  is  an  excellent  article  which 
will  refresh  the  mind  of  the  pastor 
whose  knowledge  of  these  problems 
has  grown  dim  since  seminary 
days.  The  article  is  largely  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  studies  of  P.  N.  Har¬ 
rison  in  this  area  and  the  critical 
work  which  has  followed  in  anal¬ 
yzing  Harrison’s  position  and  inde¬ 
pendent  studies  also.  Any  article 
by  Metzer  is  well  worth  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  and  Bible  student’s  time. 

Packer,  J.  L.,  “Fundamentalism 
Controversy:  Retrospect  and 
Prospect,” ///j,  19:4:25-31,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1959. 

An  English  pastor  looks  at  the 
present  controversy  over  funda¬ 
mentalism  and  offers  some  very  co¬ 
gent  observations.  Packer  points 
out  that  “  the  controversy  has 
proved  illuminating  in  three  re¬ 
spects.  In  the  first  place,  it  bears 


indirect  witness  to  the  resurgent 
vitality  of  evangelism.  The  debate 
is  in  essence  the  reopening  of  a  con¬ 
flict  which  raged  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  For  almost  a  generation  it 
lapsed,  not  because  the  contending 
parties  had  reached  agreement,  but 
because  evangelism  had  become  so 
weak  —  at  least  as  far  as  ability  to 
sustain  a  theological  debate  was 
concerned  —  that  its  opponents 
were  able  simply  to  ignore  it,  and 
left  it  (they  thought)  to  die  of  its 
own  accord.”  A  second  observation 
is  that  the  criticisms  reveal  what 
views  evangelicals  are  thought  to 
hold  and  that  in  many  cases  these 
criticisms  are  ludicrous  in  their  in¬ 
accuracy.  Packer  points  out  a 
weakness  here  in  that  critics  are 
often  led  to  wrong  views  because 
evangelicals  have  produced  no  lit¬ 
erature  to  set  forth  the  right  views. 
Packer’s  third  observation  is  that 
critics  are  attacking  fundamentals 
on  an  ecumenical  basis  —  they 
should  abandon  their  distinctive 
positions  and  join  others  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  position  which  will  “secure 
maximum  agreement  between  the 
various  Christian  bodies.”  Pack¬ 
er’s  answer  is  set  forth  clearly.”. . . 
we  need  not  fear  for  the  ark  of 
God.  Only  let  evangelism  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  God  by  being  true  to  itself, 
and  we  may  look  to  Him  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  use  this  controversy  as 
the  catalyst  and  crucible  of  His 
truth.” 

Other  Significant  Articles 
of  the  Quarter 

Cadbury,  Henry  J.,  “The  Dilem¬ 
ma  of  Ephesians,”  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies,  January,  1959. 
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Fehl,  Noah  E.,  “A  Case  for  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,”  A  nglican 
Theological  Review,  January’, 
1959. 

Grant,  Frederick  C.,  “The  Histo¬ 
rical  Element  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,”  Religion  in  Life,  Win¬ 
ter,  1958-59. 

Mackay,  John  A.,  “Theological 
Triennium  for  What?”  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  Bulletin,  January, 
1959. 

Malamut,  A.,  “The  Kingdom  of 
David  and  Solomon  in  Its  Con¬ 
tact  with  Egypt  and  Aram  Na- 
haraim,”  Biblical  Archaeologist, 
December,  1958. 

Nesbit,  Charles  F.,  “What  Did 
Become  of  Peter?”  Journal  of 
Bible  and  Religion,  January, 
1959. 

Owen,  H.  P.,  “The  Scope  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Revelation  in  Romans  i  and 
Acts  xvii,”  New  Testament 
Studies,  January,  1959. 

Ranson,  Charles  W.,  “The  Ecu¬ 
menical  Prospect:  Facts  and  Fal¬ 
lacies,”  Encounter,  1958. 


Reid,  J.  K.  S.,  “Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  the  Bible,”  (No.  12  of 
the  series.  The  Bible  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Religions)  Interpretation, 
January,  1959. 

RosoflF,  Sidney  D.,  “Ministers  and 
the  Income  Tax''  Pulpit  Digest, 
February,  1959. 

“The  State  of  Old  Testament 
Studies  Today,”  London  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  Holborn  Review, 
January,  1959. 

“A  Survey  of  the  Year  1958,” 
International  Review  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  January,  1959. 

Taylor,  Charles  L.,  et  al.,  “Theo¬ 
logical  Education  in  America,” 
Religion  in  Life,  Winter,  1958- 
59. 

“A  Symposium  on  Demythologiz- 
ing,”  Journal  of  Bible  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  January,  1959. 

Walvoord,  John  F.,  “What  Is  the 
Gospel  ?”  Christianity  T  oday, 
January  19,  1959. 

Williams,  George  Huntington, 
“The  Role  of  the  Layman  in 
the  Ancient  Church,”  Greek 
and  Byzantine  Studies,  July, 
1958. 


Books  Received 

Design  for  Preaching.  By  Henry  Grady  Davis.  Muhlenberg  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1958. 

Ancient  Semitic  Civilizations.  By  Sabatino  Moscati.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1958,  254  pp.  $5.00. 

Jerusalem.  By  Michel  Join-Lamtert.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 

1958.  223  pp.  $5.95. 

Sermon  Outlines  on  the  Second  Coming.  By  A1  Bryant.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1958.  62  pp.  $1.00. 

Bought  by  the  Blood.  By  Robert  G.  Lee.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1958.  184  pp.  $2.95. 

Sermon  Outlines  for  Funeral  Services.  By  A1  Bryant.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1958.  62  pp.  $1.00. 

Sermon  Outlines  for  Prayer  Meeting  Talks.  By  A1  Bryant.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1958.  60  pp.  $1.00. 

Archaeology  and  the  Pre-Christian  Centuries.  By  J.  A.  Thompson.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1958, 
139  pp. 

Existence  Under  God.  By  Albert  Edward  Day.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  1958.  180  pp.  $2.50. 

St.  Methodius,  The  Symposium,  A  Treatise  on  Chastity.  Ancient  Chris¬ 
tian  Writers,  vol.  27.  Translated  by  Herbert  Musurillo.  The  New¬ 
man  Press,  Westminster,  Maryland,  1958.  249  pp.  $3.25. 

The  Christian  and  the  State.  By  John  C.  Bennett.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1958.  302  pp.  $4.50. 

Faith  in  Action.  By  Theodore  H.  Epp.  Back  to  the  Bible  Broadcast, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  1958.  183  pp.  $2.95. 

The  Twelve  Speak.  By  Derward  William  Deere.  The  American  Press, 
New  York,  1958.  164  pp.  $2.95. 

Royal  Sacraments.  By  R.  A.  Ward.  Marshall,  Morgan,  and  Scott, 
Edinburgh,  1958.  192  pp.  12s  6d. 

A  Spiritual  Clinic.  By  J.  Oswald  Sanders.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1958, 
160  pp.  $2.75. 

Chance  and  Providence.  By  William  G.  Pollard.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1958.  190  pp.  $3.50. 

The  Lord  From  Heaven.  By  Lron  Morris.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1958.  112  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Unity  and  Disunity  of  the  Church.  By  G.  W.  Bromiley.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1958.  104  pp. 
$1.50. 

And  To  the  Eskimos.  By  Gleason  H.  Ledyard.  Moody  Press,  Chicago, 
1958.  254  pp.  $3.75. 

Martin  Luther  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will.  Translated  by  J.  I.  Pack¬ 
er  and  O.  R.  Johnston.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
1958.  320  pp.  $3.50. 
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Victorious  Christian  Service.  By  Alan  Redpath.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jersey.  1958.  190  pp.  $3.00. 

fV orship  Services  from  the  Hymns.  By  Zula  Evelyn  Coon.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  Westwood,  New  Jersey.  1958.  128  pp.  $2.00. 

An  Outline  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  By  Th.  C.  Vrieszen.  Charles 
T.  Branford  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  1958.  388  pp.  $7.50. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Beare.  The  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York.  1958.  283  pp.  $3.75. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Living  Church.  By  Carl  G.  Howie. 
John  Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Virginia.  1958.  128  pp.  $2.50. 

All  the  Men  of  the  Bible.  By  Herbert  Lockyer.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1958.  381  pp.  $4.95. 

The  Years  that  Count.  By  Rosalind  Rinker.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1958.  118  pp.  $2.00. 

Temptation  and  Sin.  By  John  Owen.  Sovereign  Grace  Book  Club, 
Evansville,  Indiana.  1958.  322  pp.  $3.95. 

The  Amplified  New  Testament.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  1958.  989  pp.  $3.95. 

The  New  Testament,  A  Book  by  Book  Survey.  By  Mark  G.  Cambron. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1958. 
472  pp.  $5.95. 

Preaching  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  W.  S.  McBirnie.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1958.  119  pp.  $2.00. 

Great  Prayers  of  the  Bible.  By  Claude  Bunzel.  Twentieth  Century 
Evangelism,  Pasadena,  California.  1957.  133  pp. 

Sermon  Outlines  on  Bible  Characters  (Old  Testament).  Compiled  by 
by  A1  Bryant,  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan.  1958.  62  pp.  $1.00. 

The  Living  Scriptures.  By  Jack  Hamm.  Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  1958.  127  pp.  $1.50. 

Your  Baptism  Is  Important.  By  Stanley  Edwin  Anderson.  Northern 
Book  Store,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1958.  200  pp.  $2.00. 

Short  Stories  For  Christian  Reading.  By  E.  R.  Blackburn.  Moody 
Press,  Chicago,  1958.  157  pp.  .50,  paper. 

Young  Rebel  in  Bristol.  By  Faith  Coxe  Baily.  Moody  Press,  Chicago, 
1958.  159  pp.  .50,  paper. 

Quiet  Talks  on  Life  After  Death.  By  S.  D.  Gordon.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  1958.  190  pp.  .50,  paper. 

The  Case  of  the  Green  Medallion.  By  Bernard  Palmer.  Moody  Press, 
1958.  128  pp.  .35  paper. 

The  Case  of  the  Uncut  Diamond.  By  Bernard  Palmer.  Moody  Press, 
1958.  125  pp.  .35,  paper. 

Hudson  Taylor,  God’s  Venturer.  By  Phyllis  Thompson.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  1958.  125  pp.  .35,  paper. 

Night  of  Weeping.  By  Horatius  Bonar.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1958. 
128  pp.  .35,  paper. 
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Enjoyment  of  the  literary  fruits  and  the  teaching  ministry 
of  a  number  of  the  faculty  members  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary  need  not  be  restricted  to  their  articles  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  It  can  be  extended  to  their  published 
works  as  well,  which  are  listed  here. 


President  John  P.  Walvoord 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

Tkc  H«l7  Spirit . IS.60 

(Dunham  Publ.  Co.,  1964) 

Tke  Ketura  of  tke  L«r4  .  .  .  2.60 

(Dunham,  1956) 

Tkc  Tkcasaloalaa  Epiaticc  .  .  2.60 

(Dunham,  195S) 

Tkc  Kaptcrc  Qucatlca  .  .  .  S.OO 

(Dunham,  1967) 

lanpIratloB  aad  Intcrprctatlca  4.60 
Editor  (Wm.  B.  Bcrdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  1958) 

Tkc  Mlllcaalal  Kingdom  ,  .  4.00 

(Dunham,  1959).  This  book 
la  In  production  now  and  Is 
scheduled  for  publication  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer. 

$4.00  Is  the  anticipated  price 
of  the  volume. 

Dr.  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 
Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  and  Exegesis 

Tkinga  tc  Ceme . $7.95 

(Dunham  Publ.  Co.,  1958) 

Dr.  Merrill  F.  Unger 
Professor  of  Semitics  and 
Old  Testament 

intredaetery  Gald#  tc  tkc 

Old  Tectamcct . $4.96 

(Zondervan  Publ.  House,  1961) 
Blkllcal  Dcmccolcgy  ....  4.00 

(Scripture  Press.  1962) 

Tkc  Baptlalcg  Werk  cC  tkc 

Help  Spirit . $2.60 

(Scripture  Press,  1968) 


PatkwcTS  tc  Pewer  ....  S.00 
(Zondervan,  1958) 

Arckaeclogy  and  tkc 

Old  Testament . 4.96 

(Zondervan,  1964) 

Great  kegiceted  Olkic  Tkcnica  2.60 

(Scripture  Press,  1966) 

Prinelpics  of 

ICxposItorj  Preaeklag  .  .  .  8.60 


(Zondervan,  1955) 

Tkc  Dead  Sea  Scrtills  ....  2.00 
(Zondervan,  1957) 

Israel  and  tke  Aramcaas 
cf  Uamasena . $.00 

(Zondervan,  1957) 


Unger's  Ulkle  Dictionary  .  .  8.96 

(Moody  Press,  1957) 

Starlit  I'atks  fur  Pilgrim  Feet  S.OO 

(Dunham  PubL  Co.,  1959) 


Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

bounder  of  Dallas  Seminary 

Tkc  Kingdom  in  History  and 


Propkeey  . $2.60 

(Dunham  Publ.  Co.,  1916) 

Salvatloa . 2.60 

(Dunham.  1917) 


He  That  la  Spirltaal  ....  2.60 

(Dunham,  1918) 

Satan . 2.60 

(Dunham,  1919) 

True  Bvaagellsin . 2.60 

(Dunham.  1919) 

Grace . 2.00 

(Dunham,  1922) 

Major  lllkle  Tkcasca  ....  S.OO 


(Dunham,  192ii) 

Systematic  Tkcology,  8  vols.  .  88.96 
(Dallas  Seminary  Press.  1947) 

Dispcanatlonalism . 1.00 

(Dallas  Seminary  Press,  1961) 


Any  of  these  volumes  can  be  ordered  from  the  Seminary 
Book  Store  operated  by  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  for 
the  convenience  and  use  of  its  faculty  and  students  and 
the  support  of  the  library  of  the  Seminary. 
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